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COTTON 


FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™Mopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON Corron 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


SECTION 1—H.R. 11049 
ACREAGE REMEASUREMENTS 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon, E. C. Gathings (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Gathings, Poage, Hagen, Belcher, Teague 
of California, and Pirnie. 

Also present: Representative Jones of Missouri and Stubblefield. 

Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde Murray, assistant clerk; and, 
John J. Heimburger, counsel. 

Mr. Garutnes. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first bill that we have for consideration this morning is H.R. 
11049, by Mr. Cooley, and without objection, it will be incorporated 


into the record at this point. 
(H.R. 11049 follows:) 


(H.R. 11049, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To treat all basic agricultural commodities alike with respect te the cost of 
remeasuring acreage 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 374(b) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1374(b) ), is amended by striking out 
the last sentence thereof. 

Sec. 2. Section 374(c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following. “The Secretary shall by 
appropriate regulations provided for the remeasurement upon request by the farm 
operator of the acreage planted to such commodity on the farm and for the meas- 
urement of the acreage planted to such commodity on the farm remaining after 
any adjustment of excess acreage hereunder and shall prescribe the conditions 
under which the farm operator shall be required to pay the county committee for 
the expense of remeasurement after the initial measurement or the measurement 
of adjusted acreage. Unless the requirements for measurement of adjusted 
acreage are met by the farm operator, the planted acreage determined by the 
county committee shall be considered the acreage of the commodity on the farm in 
determining whether the applicable farm allotment has been exceeded.” 


Mr. Garuines. The first witness we have is Mr. H. Laurence Man- 
waring, Deputy Administrator, Production Adjustment, CSA of the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
We will be glad to hear from you now, Mr. Manwaring. 
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STATEMENT OF H. LAURENCE MANWARING, DEPUTY ADMINIS. 
TRATOR, PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH 
W. CLIFTON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERFORMANCE DIVISION, 
CSS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Manwarinea. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
bill would provide authorization for the Secretary to provide uniform 
remeasurement on all commodities. At the present time, the law pro- 
vides that we shall remeasure cotton, and if it is found that the farmer 
is in compliance with his allotment, to refund the advance that. he has 
made for the remeasurement. 

Mr. Garuines. How much will we have advanced ¢ 

Mr. Manwarine. This varies according to the area, because wage 
rates are different in different areas. This is left to the State com- 
mittees at the present time to determine the cost for the remeasurement, 
We do it as nearly at cost as we possibly can. 

Mr. Garuines. That entails quite a lot of administrative difficult 
in the various areas, to determine just what the cost is and then how 
much the refund is, does it not ? 

Mr. Manwartine. Yes, but he puts up an amount in advance for the 
remeasurement. We go ahead and do the remeasuring, then if he is 
in compliance we make the refund. If he is not in compliance, there 
is no refund. 

Mr. Garutines. This is to put cotton on the same basis with other 
commodities ? 

Mr. Manwarinec. Yes,sir. At the present time we remeasure other 
commodities by administrative determination. 

We have set up an administrative rule by which we operate. In 
that case, if the farmer asks for a remeasurement, and we do rmeasure 
and find that he is right and we are wrong, we refund. He does not 
have to be in compliance with his allotment. 

Mr. Garuines. That is as it isat the present ? 

Mr. Manwartne. In other words, if he were 20 acres over and he 
said, “I just do not believe that I am,” and we remeasure and find that 
he is only 15 acres over, where we are that close, we would refund. 

Mr. Garuines. What would it do in respect to the measurement of 
farms under section 374(b) ? 

Mr. Manwartnc. Under (b) we would delete the one sentence that 
is there now with respect to cotton, then we would—— 

Mr. Gatutncs. What language is it that you are referring to as 
to be deleted ? 

Mr. Manwarrne. By deleting the last sentence of 374(b). 

Mr. GATHINnGs. You would delete that ? 

Mr. MAnwarina. Yes. 

It reads: 

The Secretary shall similarly provide for the remeasurement upon request by 
the farm operator of the acreage planted to cotton on the farm, but the operator 
shall be required to reimburse the local committee for the expense of such re 


measurement if the planted acreage is found to be in excess of the allotted 
acreage. 


Mr. Garuines. You want to strike that and to make cotton the same 
as other basic commodities ? 
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COTTON 3 


Mr. MAnwarina. Yes. | 
Mr. Garutnes. And you want to substitute the language of the 


Cooley bill by adding to subsection (c) and the language as contained 
in the bill, which starts on line 8— 

The Secretary shall by appropriate regulations provide for the remeasurement 
upon request by the farm operator of the acreage planted to such commodity 
on the farm for the measurement of the acreage planted to such commodity on 
the farm remaining after any adjustment of excess acreage hereunder and shall 
prescribe the conditions under which the farm operator shall be required to pay 
the county committee for the expense of measurement after the initial measure- 
ment or the measurement of adjusted acreage. Unless the requirements for 
measurement of adjusted acreage are met by the farm operator, the planted 
acreage determined by the county committee shall: be considered the acreage 
of the commodity on the farm in determining whether the applicable farm allot- 
ment has been exceeded. 

Mr. Manwarina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. What are you going to do with the farmers then, that 
is, just how does this relate to them? 

Mr. Manwarrna. Mr. Poage, all this would do would be to author- 
ize the Secretary to set up rules for the remeasurement and we would 
likely continue with the rule we have now. 

Mr. Poage. I know, but—— 

Mr. Manwarine. I am coming to the answer to your question. The 
present rule provides that in other commodities if a man feels as 
though our measurement is not accurate and he wants to remeasure, 
he makes a deposit, as he does now on cotton. We then go back and 
remeasure. And if we find that the measurement is in error, we do 
refund to him, but he does not have to come within the allotment. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not have many instances where that is the 
case ¢ 

Mr. Manwarina. No, but we do have some cases where we measure 
the acreage and find that it is 120, instead of 100, and he says, “It is 
not that far out,” and we go back and remeasure it and find that he 
is right, that it is 115, and in that case we would refund. 

Mr. Poacer. I do not find any objection to that. But I just do not 
think that you ought to apply it only to cotton. : 

Mr. Manwarine. We would apply it to all commodities, if this 
bill were passed. 

Mr. Poacr. At the moment you say that you would, but you could 
do something else if you wanted to. 

Mr. Manwarina. Yes. But I am sure that we would not want to, 
because we have found this very effective and we think it is fair. 

Mr. Poace. Why do you not just write it into the law that the same 
rule applies for everybody ? 

Mr. Manwarina. The only reason that we have worded it as gen- 
erally as we have is to permit us to take care of conditions that we 
may not now know about and to make such revisions as we think 
would be necessary to make it completely equitable, if we find that we 
are not now equitable. 

Mr. Garutnes. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poagcr. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. I would like to ask if you would supply for the 
record the regulation that now governs wheat and rice, peanuts, and 
other commodities ? 

Mr. Manwarina. We will be glad to do that. 
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Mr. Garurnes. You will put that in the record ¢ 
Mr. Manwarina. Yes. 
(The information follows :) 


Performance Handbooks 2—PP and 3—PP Performance Regulation Bulletin 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
REGULATIONS FOVERNING DETERMINATION OF ACREAGE AND PER. 
FORMANCE FOR FARM MARKETING QUOTAS, ACREAGE ALLOT. 
MENTS, AND SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 
{Reprinted from the Federal Register of May 27, 1959] 
TITLE 7—AGRICULTURE 


CuapTteR VII—ComMMopity SrTasiizaATION Service (FARM MARKETING Qvorag 
AND ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS), DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PART 718——-DETERMINATION OF ACREAGE AND PERFORMANCE 


Sec. 

718.1 Basis and purpose and applicability. 

718.2 Definitions. 

718.3 Functions of county committee, Director, and Deputy Administrator. 
718.4 Identification of farms. 

718.5 Methods of measurement. 

718.6 Equipment and materials. 

718.7 Farm inspection, measurement of acreages and determination of performance, 
718.8 Report of acreage. 

718.9 Determination and computation of acreage. 

718.10 Notices to farm operators. 

718.11 Spot checks. 

718.12 Redetermination of acreages. 

718.13 Determination and adjustment of excess acreage. 

718.14 Cost of measurement. 

718.15 State committee option. 


AUTHORITY: §§ 718.1 to 718.15 issued under sec. 374, 375, 52 Stat. 65, 66. sec. 401, 63 
Stat. 1054, sec. 403, 61 Stat. 932, sec. 124, 70 Stat. 198; 7 U.S.C. 1374, 1875, 1421, 1153, 
1812. 

§718.1 Basis and purpose and applicability. 

(a) Basis and purpose. The regulations contained in §§ 718.1 to 718.15, each 
inclusive, are reissued pursuant to and in accordance with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1301 et seq.), the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1441 et seq.), the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended 

(7 U.S.C. 1100 et seq.), and the Soil Bank Act (7 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), and are 
intended to govern generally the determination of acreages and performance 
under the marketing quota, acreage allotment, sugar, and Soil Bank programs. 
Prior to the reissuance of this part, public notice of proposed changes in exist- 
ing regulations, as amended (22 F.R. 3747, 5675, 7418; 23 F.R. 3318, 5321), was 
given in accordance with the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1008). 
The data, views, and recommendations pertaining thereto which were submitted 
have been duly considered. Since the determination of acreages of crops on 
farms under the above programs is now in progress, it is hereby determined that 
compliance with the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 
1003) with respect to the effective date is impracticable and contrary to the 
public interest and that §§ 718.1 to 718.15, each inclusive, shall become effective 
upon publication in the FeperAL ReGistTer subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(b) of this section. 

(b) Applicability. This part shall apply generally to the determination of 
acreage and performance with respect to marketing quota, acreage allotment, 
sugar, and Soil Bank programs, hereinafter referred to as “programs”, for 1959 
and subsequent years established pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1988. as amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the Sugar Act 
of 1948. as amended, or the Soil Bank Act and shall be deemed as supplemental 
to any specific regulations pertaining to determination of acreage and perform- 
ance in connection with such programs and in case of conflict, such specific 
regulations shall control over this part. Acreages measured prior to the effective 
date of this part in accordance with §§ 718.1 to 718.15, each inclusive, as 
amended (22 F.R. 3747, 5675, 7418; 23 F.R. 3313, 5321), shall be used where 
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COTTON 5 


pertinent in determining acreages of allotment crops for 1959 or compliance with 
Soil Bank contracts. The definition of “farm” as herinafter set out shall not be 
applicable to the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 


§718.2 Definitions. 

As used in §§ 718.1 to 718.15, each inclusive, and in all instructions, forms, and 
documents in connection therewith, the words and phrases defined in this sec- 
tion shall have the meanings herein assigned to them unless the text or subject 
matter otherwise requires. 

(a) The terms, words, or phrases “allotment,” “county,” “cropland,” “farm,” 
“farm serial number,” “photograph number,” “producer,” “reconstitution,” and 
“soil bank contract” shall have the same meanings assigned to them as are 
assigned in § 719.2 of this chapter, Farm Constitution and Allotment Record 
Regulations, as now published or as may be hereafter amended, it being the 
intent and purpose that the foregoing terms, words, and phrases shall at all 
times have the same meanings in this part and Part 719 of this chapter. 

(b) “Allotment crop” means any crop for which an acreage allotment or pro- 
portionate share is established pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended. 

(ec) “Area Director’? means the director in the office of the Deputy Adminis- 
trator for the administrative area to which the State is assigned, or the person 
acting in such capacity. 

(d) Committees: 

(1) “Community committee” means the persons elected within a community 
as the community committee, pursuant to the regulations governing the selec- 
tion and functions of Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation county and 
community committees under section 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended. 

(2) “County committee” means the persons elected within a county as the 
county committee, pursuant to regulations governing the selection and functions 
of Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation county and community commit- 
tees under section 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended. 

(3) “State committee” means the persons in a State designated by the Secre- 
tary as the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation State committee under 
section 8(b) of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 

(e) “Competitive crop” means a crop which is planted at approximately the 
same time in alternate rows or strips with another row crop, both of which will 
mature at approximately the same time and compete for moisture and plant 
foods during the entire growing season. 

(f) “County office manager” means the person employed by the county com- 
mittee to execute the policies of the county committee and be responsible for 
the day-to-day operations of the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
county office, or the person acting in such capacity. 

(g) “County supervisor” means the county performance supervisor who is 
delegated responsibility for the day-to-day field operations in connection with 
the acreage and performance work in the county. 

(h) “Cut-out” means a portion of a photograph showing one farm or a group 
of small farms. 

(i) “Department” means the United States Department of Agriculture. 

(j) “Deputy Administrator” means the Deputy Administrator, or the Acting 
Deputy Administrator, Production Adjustment, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agriculture. 

(k) “Director” means the Director, or Acting Director, Performance Divi- 
sion, Commodity Stabilization Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

(1) “Field” means a part of a farm which is separated from the balance of the 
farm by a complete permanent boundary. 

(m) “Non-competitive crop” means a crop which is planted in alternate rows 
or strips with another crop but does not compete for moisture and plant food 
during the entire growing season because of later planting or earlier maturity. 

(n) “Normal row width” means the distance between rows of crops in the 
field provided such distance is 36 inches or more. 

(0) “Operator” means the person who is in charge of the supervision and con- 
duct of the farming operations on the entire farm. 
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(p) “Permanent boundary” means a fixed boundary such as a fence, per. 
manent ditch, creek, lane, wood line, farm boundary, or similar permanent feg- 
tures or combinations thereof. 

(q) “Person” means an individual, partnership, association, corporation, 
estate or trust, or other business enterprise or other legal entity and, whenever 
applicable, a State, a political subdivision of a State or any agency thereof. 

(r) “Reporter” means the person employed by the county office manager to 
secure the necessary information and measurements to determine the acreage 
of crops for which measurements are required. 

(s) “Seale of photograph” means the number of feet measured on the ground 
represented by one inch on the photograph. 

(t) “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, or 
any officer or employee of the Department to whom authority has been delegated, 
or to whom authority may hereafter be delegated, to act in his stead. 

(u) “Sketch” means an approximate map of a farm or field drawn from ob- 
servations and measurements. 

(v) “Spot check” means a determination of the acceptability of the work 
performed by a reporter by any employee of the State Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation office of the Department when so authorized by the State 
administrative officer, or any employee of the county committee when so author- 
ized by the county office mamager, or any employee of the Department when go 
authorized by the Deputy Administrator. 

(w) “State administrative officer’ means the person employed by the State 
committee to execute the policies of the State committee and to be responsible 
for the day-to-day operations of the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion State office, or the person acting in such capacity. 

(x) “State performance specialist” means the person employed by the State 
administrative officer to be responsible for the day-to-day operations of the per- 
formance work in the State. 

(y) “State supervisor” means a person employed as State performance super- 
visor to assist the State performance specialist in carrying out the performance 
work in the State including spot checking the work of reporters. 

(z) “Subdivision” means a part of a field or farm which is separated from 
the balance of the field or farm by a temporary boundary. 

(aa) “Temporary boundary” means a crop line or other apparent boundary 
not fixed which would disappear when the crops are removed or which could 
be moved easily as in the case of a temporary fence. 


§718.3 Functions of county committee, Director, and Deputy Administrator. 

The county committee shall provide for the measurement of farms, and the 
determination of performance under the regulations in this part. The Director 
shall cause to be prepared and issued such forms as are necessary and shall 
cause to be prepared such instructions with respect to internal management as 
are necessary for carrying out the regulations in this part. The forms and 
instructions shall be approved by and the instructions shall be issued by the 
the Deputy Administrator. 


§718.4 Identification of farms. 


Each farm for which an acreage allotment or proportionate share is estab- 
lished or each farm for which a soil bank contract is in effect and each farm 
on which the county committee has reason to believe any allotment crop has 
been planted or is growing shall be identified by a farm number. All records 
pertaining to the measurement and determination of acreages of such crops 
shall be identified by such number. 


§ 718.5 Methods of measurement. 


The method of measurement used in determining acreages shall be one or a 
combination of the following methods. 

(a) Aerial photographs. Subject to the provisions of paragraph (b) of this 
section, aerial photographs shall be used when available unless based on State 
committee recommendations, the Director determines that because of age, use, 
or other reasons it is not feasible to further use available photographs for a 
particular area taken at a particular time. 

(b) Ground measurements. Acreages shall be determined by ground measure 
ments only when aerial photographs are not available or the use of the photo- 
graph is not feasible for acreage determinations on individual fields because of 
cultural changes or size of the fields or available photographs have been dis- 
approved under paragraph (a) of this section. 
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(ec) Official acreages. Acreages determined in previous years by the Com- 


t fen | modity Stabilization Service of the Department from areas delineated on photog- 

| raphy currently in use may be recognized as official. The acreage of any area 
‘ation, designated under the conservation reserve program shall be considered as an 
never official acreage for the period of the contract irrespective of the use of new 


of photography for determining the acreage of other crops and land uses on the 
farm, unless the boundaries of the designated area are changed or the original 


re 

mea acreage determination is later found to be in error. 
(d) Reliance on previously determined acreages. Acreages determined and 
round recorded in prior years which are later found to be incorrect shall be corrected, 
and the county office manager shall notify the farm operator in writing of 
eS, or the corrected acreage. When photography from a new flight is put into use, 
rated the county office Inanager may notify all farm operators by letter that acreages 
determined in previous years will no longer be considered as official and that 
mM ob- such acreages should not be relied on for future plantings or other program pur- 
poses, except for designated conservation reserve areas. If farm operators 
work have not been notified to disregard acreages previously determined and re- 
ation corded, or if a farm operator has not been notified of a correction in an acre- 
State age previously determined and recorded for an area on his farm, and the farm 
ithor- operator has relied on the incorrect acreage for planting or other program pur- 
en so poses, the acreage on which he relied shall stand for that year only. The 


county office manager shall notify him immediately by letter that the corrected 
State acreage will apply in the future. 

(e) Intertilled and fallow-stripped acreage—(1) Soil bank base crops. In 
determining the acreage of non-allotment soil bank base crops planted in al- 
ternate rows, alternate strips, or fallow strips with idle or fallow land or non- 
State soil bank base crops, the entire area shall be considered as planted to the soil 
bank base crop(s) unless the area composed of idle or fallow land or non-soil 


sible 
erva- 


ant bank base crops is as wide as four normal rows of the soil bank base crop(s). If 

uper- the area composed of idle or fallow land or non-soil bank base crop(s) is as wide 

ance as four normal rows of the soil bank base crop(s), only the land actually occupied 

by the soil bank base crop(s) shall be considered as planted to soil bank base 

from crop(s). Where allotment crops are intertilled or fallow-stripped with non- 

allotment soil bank base crops and the entire area is considered as planted to 

dary allotment crops under subparagraph (2) of this paragraph, the acreage shall be 
ould counted only once in determining the acreage of soil bank base crops. 

2\ Allotment crops. When two row crops subject to allotment or one allot- 

ment row crop and another competitive row crop are planted in alternate rows 
rr. of in strips of two or more rows, the acreage shall be considered as intertilled. 
| the When an allotment row crop is planted in alternate rows or strips with non- 
ctor competitive crops or in alternate rows or strips with idle or fallow land, the 
shall acreage shall be considered as fallow-stripped. 
it as (i) Intertilled alternate rows. Acreages of crops intertilled in alternate rows 
and shall be determined as follows: r 
the (a) Normal rows. If the distance between each row of the crops planted is 
not less than the normal row width for the allotment crop (the wider normal 
row ‘f two allotment crops are involved), only the land actually occupied by the 
‘tab- allo ment crop shall be considered as planted to the allotinent crop. 
oval (b) Less than nornal rows. If the distance between the rows of the crops 
bas planted is less than the normal row width for the allotment crop, the entire 
ords inter*illed area shall be considered as planted to the allot ment crop. — 
rops (ik (ntertilled alternate strips. Acreages of crops intertilled in alternate 
strips shall be determined as follows: 
(a) Less than one normal row. If the distance between the strips of the allot- 
ment crop is less than one normal row width, the entire area shall be considered 
ra as planted to the allotment crop. 

(b) Less than four normal rows. If the distance between the strips of the 
this allotment crop is as wide as one but less than four normal rows of the allotment 
rate crop, the acreage of the allotment crop shall be the total acreage in the area less 
use, the acreage actually occupied by any competitive crop. 
ra (c) Four normal rows or more. If the distance between the strips of the allot- 

ment crop is as wide as or wider than four normal rows of the allotment crop, 
1re- only the area occupied by the allotment crop shall be considered as planted to the 
oto- | allotment crop. 
» of (iii) Fallow-stripped allotment crops. Acreages of fallow-stripped crops shall 


dis- | be determined as follows: 
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(a) Less than four normal,ows. If the strips of idle land, fallow land, non- 

competitive crop(s), or a combination thereof are not as wide as four normal 
rows of the allotment crop, the entire area shall be considered as planted to the 
allotment crop. 

(b) Four normal rows or more. If the strips of idle land, fallow land, non-com. 
petitive crop(s), or a combination thereof are at least as wide as four normal 
rows of the allotment crop, only the land actually occupied by the allotment crop 
Shall be considered as planted to the allotment crop, except that individua] 
strips which are not as wide as four normal rows shall be considered as 
planted to the allotment crop. 

(f) Premeasured acreages. The county committee shall provide for the 
measurement prior to planting of the acreage on the farm which is to be 
planted to cotton, provided such acreage is not in excess of the farm cotton allot. 
ment and the farm operator requests such measurement and pays the cost 
thereof as determined by the county committee. The acreages of fields or 
subdivisions which were officially premeasured will not be redetermined unless 
a performance check reveals that all of the premeasured area was not utilized’ 
for the purpose for which it was premeasured or that the crop was planted 
outside the premeasured area. In all such cases, any part of the premeasured 
area which was not planted shall be measured and deducted, any additional 
land beyond the premeasured area which is planted to the crop shall be computed 
as a separate field or subdivision, and the total farm acreage for the crop shall be 
determined without regard to the premeasurement service made on the farm. 
A premeasurement service may be provided by the State committee with respect 
to other crops and land uses. 

(zg) Deductions—-(1) General. In determining the acreage of any field or 
subdivision, a deduction shall be made, except as otherwise provided in this par- 
agraph, for any continuous area not planted to the crop being measured or 
devoted to the land use designated, provided it contains three-hundredths 
(0.03) acre or more and is not less than (i) the smaller of 4 links or one row in 
width in case of a deduction around the perimeter of the field or (ii) one row in 
width in case of a deduction within the planted area, except that no deduction 
shall be made under this provision for any intertilled or fallow-stripped ar- 
rangement described under paragraph (e) of this section. Where the system 
of farming requires or the producer elects not to plant rows or strips of the crop 
for convenience in cultivating, dusting, irrigating, harvesting, or similar cultural 
operations, such areas shall not be eligible for deduction unless they meet 
the minimum four-row width requirement prescribed under paragraph (e) of 
this section. 

(2) Terraces and sod waterways. Terraces or sod waterways not planted to 
the crop being measured or devoted to the land use designated shall be deducted, 
provided the area involved is not less than one row in width. Such eligible 
areas may be deducted regardless of size. 

(3) Deductions from tobacco. In the case of tobacco the following shall 
apply: 

(i) Any noncropland area of one-hundredth (0.01) acre or more (computed 
in hundredths) not planted to tobacco, such as a rock pile, building, pond, or 
sink hole which could not be planted to tobacco and cropland used for turnrows 
may be deducted whenever the total acreage of tobacco for the farm is in excess 
of the farm allotment. 

(ii) The area included in sled (slide box) rows shall be deducted from the 
acreage of flue-cured tobacco provided the sled row is at least one normal row 
in width and there is not more than one sled row for each four normal rows 
of tobacco, except that where an acceptable sled row pattern has been followed 
in the field, a sled row nearest one edge of the field may be deducted even though 
it serves less than four rows. The area in all eligible sled rows may be com- 
bined and deducted without regard to the three-hundredths (0.08) acre 
minimum. 

(h) Adjustment credit—(1) General. Adjustment credit shall not be given 
for any area not planted to the crop being measured which was not eligible for 
deduction under paragraph (g)(1) of this section, except that the minimum 
area to be deducted and the minimum width for deductible areas may be in- 
creased pursuant to § 718.15 in which case such minimums shall control. Other- 
wise, adjustment credit may be permitted as provided for in subparagraphs (2) 
and (3) of this paragraph. 
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(2) For tobacco. The minimum area which may be disposed of to adjust 
to the allotment shall be three-hundredths (0.03) acre unless the total excess 
for the farm is less than three-hundredths (0.03) acre in which case the mini- 
mum shall be in the amount of the excess. 

(3) For other crops. The minimum area which may be disposed of to adjust 
the acreage shall be one-tenth (0.1) acre, unless the total excess for the farm 
is less than the minimum, in which case the minimum shall be the amount of 
the excess. 

§718.6 Equipment and materials. 

Equipment and materials to be used by reporters in making measurements 
and recording acreage data shall be prescribed by the Deputy Administrator. 
Any basic equipment and materials not so prescribed shall not be used. 


§718.7 Farm inspection, measurement of acreages, and determination of per- 
formance. 

The measurement of allotment crops and the determinations of performance 
with respect to any program on a farm shall be made by a reporter who has 
been authorized by the county office manager to make such measurements and 
performance determinations on that farm. Each farm for which such meas- 
urements or performance determinations with respect to any program is re- 
quired, including any farm on which the county committee has reason to be- 
lieve an allotment crop has been planted or will be harvested, shall be assigned 
to a reporter for inspection, measurements, or other determinations as may be 
required. This assignment will constitute the reporter’s authority to visit the 
farm and enter thereon for the purpose of making applicable measurements or 
other performance determinations where such entry will facilitate measure- 
ment. If requested to do so by any producer interested in the farm, the reporter 
shall present a written certification from the county office manager authorizing 
him to secure measurements or other performance data applicable to that farm. 
The reporter may request the operator, or his representative, or a producer on 
the farm to designate all fields and crops on the farm for which measurements 
are required and to assist the reporter in securing such measurements. If 
requested to do so the operator, or his representative, or the producer shall 
designate all fields of such crops and may assist the reporter in making the 
measurements. The reporter may be assisted in securing measurements and 
performance data by another reporter, a community, county, or State com- 
mitteeman, a State committee representative, a county office manager, an em- 
ployee of the county office when authorized by the county office manager, or by 
an employee of the Department when authorized by the Deputy Administrator. 


§718.8 Report of acreage. 

The farm operator or his representative shall file a report with the county 
committee or a representative of the county committee on the form provided 
for such purpose. The report shall include, over the signature of the operator 
or his representative, a certification that the crops and land uses reported by 
fields represent all of such crops and land uses on the farm as constituted and 
designated by the farm number appearing in the heading thereof for which 
the report is filed. A report of acreage shall not be considered complete unless 
signed by the operator, or his representative, and the issuance of a marketing 
card may be withheld until the signature is obtained. 


§718.9 Determination and computation of acreage. 

Acreages shall be determined by the county Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation office by computations of data secured by the reporter. The fol 
lowing rules of fractions and extent of calculations govern the computation 
of field and farm acreages for various commodities and are established to aid 
in administration, and any tolerance permitted is not to be construed as a priv- 
ilege to any producer to exceed the farm allotment. 

(a) Tobacco. Each field or subdivision computed will be recorded in acres 
and hundredths of acres, dropping all thousandths, except where the field or 
subdivision being measured is less than one-hundredth (0.01) acre in which 
case the computations shall be carried to five decimal places and the acreage 
recorded in acres and thousandths. The total farm acreage of each kind of 
tobacco shall be the sum of the field and subdivision acreages of each kind of 
tobacco and shall be recorded in acres and hundredths of acres, 
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(b) Crops and acreages other than tobacco. Bach field or subdivision computed 
will be recorded in acres and hundredths of acres, dropping all thousandths, 
The total farm acreage for each allotment crop or other crop classification sha] 
be the sum of the field and field subdivision acreages of each allotment crop or 
other crop classification and shall be recorded in acres and tenths, dropping 
all hundredths. 


§ 718.10 Notices to farm operators. 


(a) General. After the determination of the acreages for the farm which are 
relevant in determining compliance with the allotment for an allotment crop 
or performance with respect to a program, a written notice of such acreages shall 
be mailed by the county office manager, or on behalf of the county office man- 
ager by an employee of the county office, to the farm operator. The notice shall 
be on a form prescribed by the Deputy Administrator for the particular com- 
modity or program, and mailing of the notice to the farm operator shall consti- 
tute notice to each producer on the farm. 

(b) Erroneous notice. If, under applicable regulations, a farm is determined 
to be out of compliance for marketing quota, price support, or soil bank pur- 
poses, the farm nevertheless shall be deemed in compliance with the acreage 
allotment for marketing quota and price support purposes and not in violation 
of the conservation reserve contract with respect to the farm (unless excess acre 
age is located on the conservation reserve area) if the county committee, with the 
approval of the State administrative oflicer, determines that lack of compliance 
was caused by all of the following: 

(1) Reliance in good faith by the farm operator on an erroneous notice of 
measured acreage issued hereunder; and 

(2) Neither the farm operator nor any producer on the farm had actual 
knowledge of the error in time to adjust the excess acreage in accordance with 
applicable regulations ; and 

(3) The incorrect notice was the result of an error made by the performance 
reporter or by another employee of the county or State office in reporting, com- 
puting, or recording an acreage for the farm; and 

(4) Neither the farm operator nor any producer on the farm was in any way 
responsible for the error; and 

(5) The extent of the error in the erroneous notice was such that the farm 
operator would not reasonably be expected to question the acreage of which he 
was erroneously notified. 

(c) Administrative variances—(1) Tobacco. In case of tobacco, if the acre- 
age determined for the farm does not exceed the farm tobacco allotment by more 
than the larger of one-hundredth (0.01) acre or two percent of such allotment 
not to exceed nine-hundredths (0.09) acre, the farm tobacco acreage shall be 
considered within the allotment. If the tobacco acreage determined for the farm 
exceeds the allotment by more than this amount, the tobacco acreage shall be 
considered in excess of the farm allotment and disposition shall not be limited 
to the acreage necessary to bring the acreage within the prescribed administra- 
tive variance. In such cases, the farm will not be considered in compliance un- 
less disposition is made of all acreage in excess of the allotment. 

(2) Other allotment crops. For all other allotment crops except sugar, if 
the acreage determined for the farm does not exceed the applicable acreage 
allotment, or permitted acreages of allotment crops, by more than the larger 
of one-tenth (0.1) acre or two percent not to exceed nine-tenths (0.9) acre, the 
farm acreage for that crop shall not be considered in excess of the allotment 
(permitted acreage in the case of wheat and peanuts). If the acreage deter- 
mined for a crop exceeds the allotment (permitted acreage in the case of wheat 
and peanuts) by more than this amount, the farm shall be considered in excess. 
If the producer elects to dispose of the excess acreage, the total acreage disposed 
of shall not be less than the total excess acreage. 


§718.11 Spot checks. 


The State or county committee or the Deputy Administrator nay at any time 
require a spot check of the acceptability of the work performed by any reporter 
or reporters pursuant to § 718.7 on any farm. The person authorized to make 
such spot check shall enter on the farm if such entry will facilitate the spot 
check. If requested to do so by any producer interested in the farm, the person 


authorized to make the spot check shall present his written authorization to 
spot check that farm. 


} 
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§ 718.12 Redetermination of acreages. 

(a) The State or county committee or the Deputy Administrator may require 
redetermination of the acreage and performance at any time with respect to 
any program for any farm. A redetermination of acreage shall be based on 
measurements made by a person authorized to make such measurements. If 
the farm operator or other producer interested in the crop requests a remeasure- 
ment of an acreage which he believes to be in error, such acreage shall be re- 
measured provided the producer deposits the cost of remeasurement with the 
county office and files a request for remeasurement within 15 days from the date 
the initial notice of the acreage determination is mailed to the farm operator for 
all crops except tobacco, and in the case of tobacco, within 10 days of such date: 
Provided, however, That the State committee may provide for the reduction of 
such time in the case of flue-cured tobacco to 7 days. The applicable time limit 
shall be shown on the notice of acreage determination. The cost of the remeas- 
urement shall be as determined by the county committee with the approval of 
the State committee. Remeasurement shall be accomplished by the same method 
used in the original acreage determination unless it is established that such 
method was not applicable under § 718.5. After the remeasurement of any acre- 
age, the county office manager shall notify the farm operator of the acreage as 
determined by remeasurement. If the farm operator or any producer interested 
in the acreage planted to a crop on the farm applies for a remeasurement within 
a reasonable length of time after the end of the prescribed period, deposits the 
cost of the remeasurement with the county office, and establishes to the satis- 
faction of the county committee or the county office manager that failure to 
request remeasurement within the prescribed period was due to conditions 
beyond the control of the producers on the farm, the county committee or the 
county office manager shall grant the request for remeasurement and shall so 
notify the farm operator in writing. The deposit made by the producer will be 
refunded under the following conditions: 

(1) Cotton acreage. In the case of cotton acreage remeasurements, the 
deposit will be refunded only when: 

(i) The remeasurement reduces the acreage sufficiently to bring the acreage 
within the farm cotton allotment; or 

(ii) The producer claimed that the original measurement was too small, the 
remeasurement reveals that an error of at least three percent or five-tenths (0.5) 
acre, Whichever is larger, was made in the original determination, and the acre- 
age as redetermined is within the cotton allotment for the farm. 

(2) Crops other than cotton. In the case of crops or programs other than 
cotton, the deposit will be refunded only when: 

(i) The producer claimed that the original acreage determination was too 
large and the remeasurement brings the acreage within the allotment, or within 
the permitted acreage for the farm in case of the soil bank program, or reduces 
the acreage as much as three percent or five-tenths (0.5) acre, Whichever is 
larger; or 

(ii) The producer claimed that the original acreage determination was too 
small and the remeasurement increases the acreage as much as three percent or 
five-tenths (0.5) acre, whichever is larger. 

(b) A second or succeeding remeasurement at the request of the farmer shall 
be made only upon approval of the State committee. 


§718.13 Determination and adjustment of excess acreage. 

(a) General. If the acreage of the respective crop(s) exceeds the farm acreage 
allotment or the permitted acreage for the farm and the farm operator or other 
producer elects to dispose of the excess in accordance with applicable regulations, 
the farm shall be revisited for the purpose of determining the adjusted acreage 
under the conditions outlined in this section. Where the producer must pay the 
cost of determining the adjusted acreage, the amount required shall be as deter- 
mined by the county committee with the approval of the State committee. 

(1) Peanuts. Farms will be revisited to determine the initially adjusted 
peanut acreage at the expense of the ASC county office when: 

(i) The total acreage of peanuts on an allotment farm exceeds the peanut 
allotment: or 

(ii) An acreage of peanuts has been measured on a farm for which no allot- 
ment is established and a statement of the operator or his representative that 
peanuts would not be dug was not obtained on the report of acreage. 
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Notwithstanding subparagraph (1) (i) and (ii) of this paragraph, a revisit to 
a farm is not required when the total peanut acreage is determined to be one 
(1.0) acre or less and no producer on the farm is interested in an acreage of 
peanuts planted on another farm. Revisits to a farm for the purpose of deter. 
mining the dug acreage or a further adjustment of an excess acreage, other than 
provided for in this section shall be made only upon request and payment of the 
cost by the farm operator. 

(2) Wheat. If the total acreage of wheat determined for the farm exceeds 
the allotment or 15 acres, whichever is larger, the farm shall be revisited for 
the purpose of determining the initially adjusted acreage at the expense of the 
ASC county office. In other cases, the farm will be revisited for the purpose 
of determining the adjusted acreage of wheat only upon request and payment 
of the cost of measuring the adjusted acreage. 

(3) Allotment crops other than peanuts and wheat. If the measured acreage 
of any allotment crop other than peanuts or wheat is in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment and the producer elects to adjust the acreage by disposition 
of such excess, the farm shall be revisited for the purpose of determining the 
adjusted acreage upon timely receipt of a request from the producer and pay- 
ment of the cost. 

(4) Other soil bank acreages. If the producer elects to adjust the measured 
acreage of other soil bank base crops, the farm will be revisited to determine 
the adjusted acreage upon request and payment of the cost of measuring the 
adjusted acreage. In cases where a cover crop has been approved for a desig- 
nated reserve area, the disposition of the cover crop shall be determined at the 
expense of the ASC county office. 

(b) Measurement of acreage prior to adjustment. The county committee may 
provide for the measurement and staking of the excess acreage prior to dispo- 
sition and for determination of the adjusted acreage if the farm operator 
requests this service and pays the cost. Reporters are permitted to compute 
such areas in the field. 

(c) Extension of time for disposition of ercess acreage—(1) By county. If 
the producers on the farm are unable to dispose of the excess acreage within 
the time limit prescribed on the notice of excess acreage because of conditions be- 
yond their control, a request in writing for additional time may be filed at the 
county office not later than the disposition date shown in the notice by any pro- 
ducer on the farm who has an interest in the crop involved in the excess. The 
reasons the producers on the farm are unable to dispose of the excess acreage 
within the prescribed time limit shall be set forth in the request for additional 
time. If the county committee, or the county office manager on behalf of the 
county committee, determines from the reasons stated that the producers were 
unable to dispose of the excess within the prescribed time limit because of con- 
ditions beyond their control, the date for disposition of such excess may be 
extended to not more than 30 days from the date of the initial notice of excess 
acreage in those instances where the date of mailing the notice establishes the 
disposition date or to not more than 15 days beyond the published disposition 
date, whichever is applicable. A revised notice shall be mailed to the farm oper- 
ator showing the extended final disposition date. If an extension is denied, the 
operator shall be notified by letter. 

(2) By State. If the producers on the farm were unable to dispose of the 
excess acreage within the time limit otherwise prescribed due to conditions be- 
yond their control, any producer who has an interest in the crop involved in the 
excess may file a written request with the county office, prior to or after the time 
established has expired, requesting that the State committee, or the State ad- 
ministrative officer on behalf of the State committee, authorize the county office 
to grant an extension or a further extension of time. This request must show 
the reason why the producer was unable to comply with the disposition date of 
which he was notified. Upon receipt of such authorization, the county commit- 
tee, or the county office manager on behalf of the county committee, shall extend 
the date for disposition to provide the producers a reasonable opportunity to 
dispose of the excess acreage. A revised notice shall be mailed to the farm 
operator showing the extended final disposition date. If an extension is denied, 
the operator shall be notified by letter. 
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(d) Hacess cotton, wheat, rice or soil bank base acreage remaining after re- 
measurement or initial disposition—(1) Remeasurement. If the acreage re- 
mains in excess of the farm allotment or the permitted acreage of soil bank 
pase crops upon remeasurement, a revised notice shall be mailed to the farm 
operator providing for disposition of the remaining excess within 7 days from the 
date of such notice for cotton, and for wheat, rice, and soil bank base crops, the 
notice shall provide for the disposition of the remaining excess within 7 days 
from the date of the notice or the applicable established disposition date, which- 
everislater. ue 

(2) Initial disposition. If the acreage remains in excess of the farm allot- 
ment or the permitted acreage of soil bank base crops upon measurement of the 
adjusted acreage after the initial disposition of the excess, and the county com- 
mittee or county office manager determines that the producer made an honest 
effort to dispose of the entire excess, a revised notice shall be mailed to the 
farm operator providing for disposition of the remaining excess within 7 days 
from the date of such notice for cotton, and for wheat, rice, and soil bank base 
crops, the notice shall provide for the disposition of the remaining excess within 
7 days from the date of the notice or the applicable established disposition date, 
whichever is later. 

(e) No adjustment after harvest. No adjustment shall be made in the planted 
acreage of any crop by disposition of excess acreage after any of the crop has 
peen harvested from such acreage, except that adjustment of the farm peanut 
acreage or the acreage of any kind of tobacco shall be made in accordance with 
applicable regulations. 

(f) Notice to county office of intent or completion of disposition. The pro- 
ducer shall notify the county office that he has disposed of any excess acreage or 
that he intends to dispose of such excess by the date(s) entered on the notice 
of excess acreage. The county committee, or the county office manager on behalf 
of the county committee, may waive notification upon finding that the excess 
acreage was in fact disposed of prior to the disposition date or upon submission 
of proof satisfactory to them that the producer was prevented from complying 
with the requirement because of conditions beyond his control. 


§718.14 Cost of measurements. 


The cost of initially determining the acreage of crops for which measurements 
are required shall be paid from administrative funds. Additional determina- 
tions shall be made only in accordance with §§ 718.12 and 718.13. 


§718.15 State committee option. 


(a) The State committee, upon approval of the Deputy Administrator, may 
establish a minimum row width for specific crops of less than the 36 inches pro- 
vided for in § 718.2(n) if general cultural practices in the area warrant such 
action, may increase the minimum area which may be deducted under § 718.5 (zg) 
(1) and (h) (2) and (3), may increase the minimum width allowable for de- 
ductible areas under § 718.5 (g) (1) and (2) and (h) (2) and (3), may estab- 
lish a minimum area which may be deducted under § 718.5(g) (2), and may 
decrease the five-tenths (0.5) acre minimum error as provided in § 718.12 except 
that in no case shall the minimum be less than one-tenth (0.1) acre. 

(b) The following State committee determinations, provided for in this sec- 
tion, which deviate from the standards otherwise prescribed in this part are 
effective for 1959 and will remain effective for subsequent years unless and 
until amended : 
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Done at Washington, D.C., this 20th day of May 1959. 
CLARENCE D. PALMBy, 
Acting Administrator, Commodity Stabilization Service, 


[F.R. Doc. 59-4403 ; Filed, May 26, 1959; 8:45 a.m.] 


Mr. Garurnes. All we are doing here is asking, that is, you are, for 
authority to issue new regulations on cotton ? 

Mr. Manwartine. Which would be the same as for other commodities, 

Mr. Garuines. But you would not change the regulation ¢ 

Mr. Manwartne. No, sir. We do not anticipate changing them 
now. 

Mr. Gatruines. As the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Poage, has sug- 
gested, whether there was any objection to setting it up by law, and 
it was felt that it was better to provide for the authorization for i issuing 
regulations in respect to cotton and other basic commodities. What 
about that observation ? 

Mr. Manwarina. The only objection that I can see to that is that we 
may not have covered all conditions that could arise. We think we 
have. 

In other words, it just puts you in a straitjacket if you write the 
regulation into law. And this is the only reason we wrote it in fairly 
general terms. 

Mr. Poace. I can see why the Department feels that they would 
rather have this just be provided by regulation. I do not find any 
fault with that, but if it is reasonable and it seems to me that it is, 
why should we not prescribe it for all crops ¢ 

Tam familiar with the practice over many long years, and it might 
be said that it has been written into the law with relation to cotton. 

Mr. Manwarinc. The present regulations cover about a page in the 
Federal Register reprint. But we could, if it is the sense of the 
committee, that the vy would like to have it written in, write something 
that would accomplish what you are talking about. 

Mr. Hacen. Actually, you are attempting to liberalize the treat- 
ment of the farmer. Now they have to pay, if they violate the allot- 
ment even though the violation is not of the magnitude stated by the 
Government. 

Mr. Manwarinc. Yes. We think compared to other commodities 
it is unfair to require that a cotton farmer pay for the remeasurement, 
even though the remeasurement shows that we were incorrect, if he # 
out of compliance. For example, again if he had a 100-acre allotment 
and he planted 120 acres or 110 acres and we said that it was 110, on 
our first measurement, and he said, no, that cannot be right, it is not 
that—I think I am in compliance, and we go back and remeasure and 
find that he has 102 acres, even though we made an error, we still would 
not refund to him because we find that he is not in compliance. 

Mr. Hacen. The farmer requests the remeasurement. 

Mr. Manwartne. What we are trying to accomplish here is to give 
him and also other farmers an opportunity to protest our measure- 
ment, if they want to, whether it is within the allotment or without 
the allotment. We want to have the measurement right. We want 
him satisfied. And if he feels as though he wants to protest, no matter 
whether out or in compliance, we want to give him the chance to make 
that protest. 
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We want to remeasure it at his request. And if we are still right, 
a he should pay for the work. If we are wrong, we should pay for 
it, and that is the basis on which we are trying to ‘put all commodities 
savather and not tie them down to complianc e with the allotment 
before they ean get the refund. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Now, with reference to a 100-acre allotment, and he 
planted 110, and on your remeasurement you find that he has ‘planted 
49. in that sense what would be the situation ? 

Mr. ManwarinG. We would refund. 

Mr. Garuincs. You would refund the cost of the remeasuring ? 

Mr. Manwaring. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnines. And if it turned out that it was 102 acres, what then 
would be the answer ? 

Mr. Manwarine. On cotton he would have to pay. On other com- 
modities he would not have to pay. 

Mr. Garuines. He would not have to pay on the others? 

Mr. Manwarinc. We would refund. 

Mr. Garnurines. You want cotton to be treated the same as the 
other commodities ? 

Mr. Manwarina. Yes. I think that it should be clear, even though 
we find that he still has 102 acres, this does not prohibit his going 
ahead and getting in compliance after he knows what his acreage is. 
This has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Bevcner. Is the situation now based on the regulation ? 

Mr. Manwarrne. It is based on the regulation at the present time. 

Mr. Bevcuer. If we want to write a law for cotton, then we had 
better write a law for the other commodities, too. 

Mr. ManwarinG, The language thatis provided in the law would 
apply to all of them, if adopted, including cotton. 

Mr. Betcner. Yes, but the gentleman from Texas suggested that 
we ought to make this by law, instead of by regulation. 

Mr. Poacre. Which is in the event that a resurvey shows that his 
claims are correct, that he will not pay anything. 

Mr. Beicuer. Is there anything else covered except this actual pay- 
ment for remeasuring in this law / 

Mr. Manwarina. Well, for remeasuring and the measurement of 
adjusted acreage, but it is about the same principle which is involved. 
And it could be written in, if it is the sense of the committee that it 
should be written that way. We could write it so it would cover all 
commodities about the same. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I just want to suggest to Mr. Manwaring that it 
seems to me that what the committee is concerned with here is this 
matter of the difference in the farmer paying for the resurvey. It 
seems to me that the one affirmative proposition as stated by Mr. Poage 
could be put into the legislation without including all of the regula- 
tions, and then leave you free by regulation to take care of other situa- 
tions that are related to it. 

Mr. Manwarine. [agree with that. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any other questions of Mr. Manwaring? 

Mr. Poacr. Will he prepare the language ? 
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Mr. Gatuines. I understand that he would prepare some suggested 
language, that you are prepared to do so, which will meet and comply 
with the suggestions of the committee. 

Mr. Manwarrne. If that is your desire, we will. 

Mr. Hacen. How did you arrive at this policy of reimbursement 
of growers of other crops? 

Mr. Manwarine. Most of our problem in this is in the area where, 
in wheat, for example, or peanuts, we have the dual use of the com- 
modity. In wheat we permit a man to overplant in order to proteet 
his land with a cover crop, and then get himself in compliance by 
about a month prior to the harvest date. 

This means that he has to adjust himself into compliance. We 
may measure that increase ahead of his actually getting in compliance, 

On peanuts we permit them either to harvest the peanuts for nuts 
or hog feed, and so forth. 

So there are some adjustments made in his acreage, and he is not 
always able when he makes this adjustment to come right down to his 
allotment. 

This is the reason we permit a refund, if our measurement was in 
error. 

Mr. Garutnes. I would like to submit for the record a communica- 
tion from True D. Morse, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, dated 
February 3, 1960. Without objection, that will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The letter dated February 3, 1960, follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

DeAR Mr. SPEAKER: The last sentence of section 374(b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, provides for remeasurement of acreages 
planted to cotton on a farm as determined by the ASC county office upon request 
by the farm operator, and requires the farm operator to reimburse the local 
committee for the expense of such remeasurement if the planted acreage is found 
to be in excess of the allotted acreage. Although the law does not specifically 
provide for remeasurement of acreages planted to crops other than cotton, regu- 
lations of the Department provide for remeasurement of acreages planted to any 
crop, where so requested by any producer on the farm, provided that an amount 
of money equal to the estimated cost of such remeasurement is deposited with 
the ASC county committee. 

In the case of commodities other than cotton the Secretary, by regulations, 
establishes the rule for refunding deposits to farmers in cases where remeasure 
ments show that a substantial error was made in the previous determination of 
acreage, notwithstanding the fact that the remeasured acreage may still exceed 
the final farm allotment. The provision of law referred to above prohibits such 
procedure in the case of cotton. Even though the proportionate size of the error 
in the determination of cotton acreage may be as large or even larger than that 
for other crops on the farm, the Department refunds the deposits for remeasure- 
ments of other crops where authorized by regulations, but under present law we 
are prevented from refunding the deposit for remeasurement of the cotton 
acreage if the remeasured cotton acreage exceeds the farm allotment. Needless 
to say it is impossible to explain to farmers the basis for this difference in 
commodity procedures. 

We recommend that section 374(b) of the act be amended by deleting the last 
sentence thereof. If the act were so amended, the Department could make the 
refunding of deposits for remeasurements of acreage uniform for all 
commodities. 

Section 374(c) of the act provides that if the acreage determined to be 
planted to any basic agricultural commodity on the farm is in excess of the farm 
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acreage allotment, the Secretary shall by appropriate regulations provide for a 
reasonable time prior to harvest within which such planted acreage may be 
adjusted to the farm acreage allotment. As pointed out above the regulations 
of the Department provide for remeasurement of acreages of any crop where so 
requested by any producer on the farm upon payment of the estimated cost to 
the ASC county committee; however, it would be desirable to have specific 
legislative authority for remeasurement charges and specific authority for 
charging for the measurement of acreage after adjustment. We recommend 
that in addition to the proposed amendment of section 3874(b) of the act by 
deleting the last sentence thereof, section 374(c) of the act be amended by 
addition of the following two sentences at the end thereof: 

“The Secretary shall by appropriate regulations provide for the remeasure- 
ment upon request by the farm operator of the acreage planted to such commodity 
on the farm and for the measurement of the acreage planted to such commodity 
on the farm remaining after any adjustment of excess acreage hereunder and 
shall prescribe the conditions under which the farm operator shall be required to 
pay the county committee for the expense of remeasurement after the initial 
measurement or the measurement of adjusted acreage. Unless the requirements 
for measurement of adjusted acreage are met by the farm operator, the planted 
acreage determined by the county committee shall be considered the acreage 
of the commodity on the farm in determining whether the applicable farm allot- 
ment has been exceeded.” 

If this amendment becomes law we estimate that additional deposits of 
$20,000 annually for remeasurement of acreages planted to cotton will be 
refunded. : 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation and explanatory letters to the Congress for its 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 

Mr. Garutnc. Does your associate have anything to add ? 

Please give your name for the record. 

Mr. Currron. Thank you, sir. My name is Joseph W. Clifton and 
Iam Deputy Director of the Performance Division. We are respon- 
sible for drafting instructions and regulations for carrying out the 
performance operations. 

I would like to say, that we looked to the remeasurement that we 
talked about as a safeguard to the farmer. 

We have about 314 million determinations to make annually, and 
employ many people to do that. 

The remeasurement provision that we have is a safeguard to the 
farmer in that he can come in at any time he thinks that his acreage 
is wrong, and make his deposit. In other words, he is betting that 
we are wrong. We will go out, and if it is found to be wrong we will 
refund the money. 

We like to think of it as a safeguard, a uniform safeguard across 
the board, so far as all commodities are concerned. 

In Texas, Arkansas, New Mexico, and other States where we have 
cotton and wheat and other commodities, we would like to handle all 
of them the same way. That is all we are striving to do in this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. Garuines. In any event when they ask for a remeasurement 
they must put up the money for that? 

Mr. Cuirron. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. To the question of their receiving a refund, it is 
whether they are right or the Government is right ? 

Mr. Crirron. We only want to treat the cotton farmer the same 
way we treat other people. 
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Mr. Manwarina. May I add one more thing apropos to what Con- 
gressman Hagen and I were talking about a moment ago? One 
other thing should be mentioned; that is, that all commodities have 
a provision for adjustment into compliance. This is why we want to 
put cotton in with the others. They can also have that same right, 
but there is not the same inducement to ov erplant cotton ahead of 
compliance as there is in the other commodities. 

Mr. Gatuines. That would have cotton being in the same place in 
the law? 

Mr. Manwarine. I do not know whether that was the reason. | 
suspect that somebody felt as though it was possibly a provision to 
protect the farmer. And it was put in for cotton and it was just left 
out of the others, perhaps, by inadvertence. 

Mr. Hacen. You are then proposing to liberalize the treatment of 
the cottongrowers ? 

Mr. Manwarina. We are liberalizing if we change to what we do 
with other commodities—if we do what we do now on cotton. That is 
true. But we think it is much better than the way we had it before, 
It does give uniformity. 

Mr. Garnines. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Manwarrine. Thank you. 
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SECTION 2—H.R. 11646 
COTTON CLASSIFICATION, STATISTICS, AND 
PENALTIES 


Mr. Garuines. We turn now to H.R. 11646 by Mr. Cooley. That 
pill will be incorporated into the record at this point. 
(H.R. 11646 follows :) 


(H.R. 11646, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and publish 
statistics of the grade and staple length of cotton, as amended, by defining certain 
offenses in connection with the sampling of cotton for classification and providing a 
penalty provision, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple 
length of cotton’, approved March 3, 1927, as amended (44 Stat. 1372; 50 Stat. 
62:55 Stat. 131) is amended by inserting between section 3c and section 3d the 
following new sections: 

“Seo. 3c—1. It shall be unlawful— 

“(a) for any person sampling cotton for classification under this Act 
knowingly to sample cotton improperly, or to identify cotton samples im- 
properly, or to accept money or other consideration, directly or indirectly, 
for any neglect or improper performance of duty as a sampler; 

“(b) for any person to influence improperly or to attempt to influence 
improperly or to forcibly assault, resist, impede, or interfere with any 
sampler in the taking of samples for classification under this Act; 

“(c) for any person to alter, or cause to be altered, any sample taken for 
classification under this Act by any means such as trimming, peeling, or 
dressing the sample, or by removing any leaf, trash, dust, or other material 
from the sample ; 

“(d) for any person knowingly to cause, or attempt to cause, the issu- 
ance of a false or misleading certificate or memorandum of Classification 
under this Act by deceptive baling, handling, or sampling of cotton, or by 
any other means, or by submitting samples of such cotton for classification 
knowing that the cotton has been so baled, handled, or samphed; 

“(e) for any person knowingly to submit more than one sample from 
the same bale of cotton for classification under this Act, except a second 
sample submitted for review classification ; 

“(f) for any person knowingly to operate or adjust a mechanical cotton 
sampler in such a manner that a representative sample is not drawn from 
each bale; and 

“(g) for any person knowingly to violate any regulation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture relating to the sampling of cotton made pursuant to section 
473e of this Act. 

“Spc. 3c-2. Any person violating any provision of section 3c-1 of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 3c-3. In construing and enforcing the provisions of this Act, the act, 
omission, or failure of any agent, officer, or other person acting for or employed 
by an association, partnership, corporation, or firm, within the scope of his 
employment or office, shall be deemed to be the act, omission, or failure of the 
association, partnership, corporation, or firm, as well as that of the person.”’ 


Mr. Gatutines. Our first witness is Mr. Whitaker, Deputy Director 


of the Cotton Division. 
Mr. Wuiraker. This is Mr. Krause, who is with me, as well as Mr. 


Koenig. 
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Mr. Garuines. We are pleased to have you here. 
I y 
Mr. Krauser. I may be of some assistance in connection with some 
questions as to their legal aspects. 


STATEMENT OF RODNEY WHITAKER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, COTTON 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED 
BY J. C. KRAUSE, DIRECTOR OF MARKETING DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF GENERAL COUNSEL; AND NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSIST. 
ANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, AMS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuiraker. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. I 
think you all have copies of it. 

This bill would place a penalty in the Smith-Doxey Act for irregu- 
larities in sampling. 

When the Smith-Doxey Act was passed it was, apparently, intended 
for the service of the farmer. Since that time the service has grown, 
and we are now classifying about 95 percent of the crop. And most 
of the cotton that enters the Government loan is classified under the 
Smith-Doxey Act. A great deal of the cotton is being sold on the 
basis of this classification. 

In order to get samples it is the responsibility of the local group of 
farmers to obtain a bonded sampler, which is usually the ginner with 
a $1,000 bond, but there is no provision in the act to penalize irregu- 
larities on the part of these samplers. 

I believe that the American Cotton Shipper’s Association and most 
of the affiliated associations passed resolutions urging that something 
be done to improve the sampling. They have bought a great deal of 
cotton on the basis of this classification. We believe that these 
penalty provisions would improve the sampling. 

If you have any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Garurines. Did you want to have your prepared statement 
made a part of the record ? 

Mr. Wuiraker. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, it may be inserted at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Rodney Whitaker follows:) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE STATEMENT ON H.R. 11646 


(By Rodney Whitaker, Acting Director, Cotton Division, AMS; accompanied by 
J. C. Krause, Director of Marketing Division, Office of General Counsel; 
and Nathan Koenig, Special Assistant to the Administrator) 


The Smith-Doxey amendment to the Cotton Statistics and Estimates Act 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to furnish a free cotton classification and 
market news service to groups of farmers organized to promote the improve 
ment of cotton. Under this law it is the responsibility of each group of farmers 
to make arrangements for sampling and shipping of samples to Department 
classing offices for classification. In the early years of the service there was 
no particular motive for improper sampling or handling of samples since the 
classification results were used principally for the farmer’s information in 
marketing his cotton. 

As the service has grown reliance upon the integrity of samples by buyers 
has increased and there have been occasional difficulties with sampling irregu- 
larities. The first step taken to prevent these malpractices in sampling was to 
increase inspection and supervision. Next, samplers at gins were required to 
purchase faithful performance bonds of $1,000. 
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Now that the classification of cotton under the service includes about 95 
percent of the crop and the number of sampling agents and difficulties of super- 
vision and inspection have increased accordingly, it is necessary to have some 
means of enforcement of regulations against these malpractices by a very small 
proportion of samplers. This would be accomplished by the passage of H.R. 
11646. We believe that this legislation which provides specific penalties for 
intentional missampling of bales of cotton will be a substantial deterrent to 
the occasional sampler who is tempted to sample improperly. 

Virtually all of the cotton placed in the Commodity Credit Corporation price 
support programs is classed under the Smith-Doxey program and for the protec- 
tion of the Government it is essential that this cotton be properly sampled and 
that improper sampling be penalized. Much of the cotton taken in under the 
1959 purchase program was sold to merchants on the basis of sampling and 
classification under the Smith-Doxey program. Resolutions from the Arkansas- 
Missouri Trade Association, Texas Cotton Association, Atlantic Association 
Western Cotton Shippers Association, and the American Cotton Shippers Asso- 
ciation passed this year emphasize the importance these organizations doing busi- 
ness on the basis of classifications under the Smith-Doxey Act attach to proper 
sampling. 

Mr. Wuiraker. | would be glad to read it, if you wish me to do so. 

Mr. Garuines. I do not think that will be necessary. 

Mr. Wurraker. I think that I have covered the gist of it. 

Mr. Poacre. This probably does not have a great deal to do with 
this bill, but I think that this bill is an example of what we are con- 
tinually going through with regard to cotton sampling and grading 
throughout the country. Is it your opinion that we should continue 
indefinitely the present system of sampling and grading of cotton as 
we know it today ? 

Mr. Wuiraxer. You mean on the basis of the present standards? 

Mr. Poace. I mean on the basis of the 500 and some-odd different 
possible combinations of grades and staples. Are we going to keep 
making grading more and more complicated or are we going to go 
back, like we have with all of our other commodities, and make it 
simply a representation of the general quality of the commodity that 
the party is buying? Do not most buyers buy what they want, any- 
how, theoretically ? 

Mr. Wuiraker. I believe, Mr. Poage, that a good part of the cotton, 
the Strict Low Middling and better—and that takes in the bulk of the 
crops—is bought on grade description. 

The lower grades are, certainly, sold by types, as you say, but get- 
ting back to your question, do I think that we will continue this pro- 
cedure, let me say that I am hopeful that, eventually, we will get 
something better, but I do not see anything in the immediate future 
to take care of it. 

Mr. Poagr. I think it is very important to the cotton industry. I 
think that we are about to make ourselves completely ridiculous in 
our methods of grading. I do not question your ability as a cotton 
grader, but I know that you cannot take 100 samples here and go 
back and class each sample as you called it the first time. 

Mr. Wurraker. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. I do not think that there is any other man who can 
do it. We have such in-exact standards, Cotton grading is not an 
exact science and it may never be. We often create bad feelings 
and resentment. One-half of the trouble in the cotton program is be- 
cause our farmers cannot understand the grades they are getting. 
Whether they are right or whether they are wrong is not the basic 
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question. When people cannot understand a thing it simply builds 
up a tremendous amount of ill feeling and much talk, and complica- 
tions, that the farmer cannot understand. He is always going to be 
dissatisfied with our present cotton grading system. 

Mr. Wurraker. Do you want me to comment on that / 

Mr. Poace. Yes, I want you to do so, I would like to have your 
comments on that. 

Mr. Wuiraker. I am hopeful that, eventually, we will get some 
means of selling on the basis of spec ihoatsiona for objective tests, but 
I do not see much hope for it in the immediate future. 

I will say this about fiber tests—we make those, too—probably as 
many as anybody i in the country. We have the same kind of prob- 
lems with the physical measurements that we have with the ec lassing, 
Our studies show that if you try to do the same thing with machines 
that cotton classers try to do— to get the color and the trash and the 
length of the staple—the machines that we have at the prent time 
get very little, if any closer to the spinning quality than the classers 
do, and it costs five times as much. 

Then we have supplementary tests. We have the strength test 
which is certainly important. And we have a test for fineness which 
is also important. 

The dise ouraging thing in the picture is that it is diffieult to find 
anybody who is paying any premium for strength or fineness. You 
see some heavy discounts on small portions of the crop that we call 
wasty cotton. You see some fairly heavy discounts on immature or 
low micronaire cotton. 

I have asked many merchants about that, and have not found 
many who have been ‘able to sell high 0 bow -7 at a premium. 
An exception may be California cotton this ye It has been bring- 
ing a premium in 1959-60. It is stronger than aan other cottons. I 
do not know whether the strength of that cotton accounts for the 
premium, but that is about the only evidence I have seen in cotton 
where anything is being paid for the strength. 

For that reason it makes me rather pessimistic about making use 
of these mechanical measurements, so that they will mean anything to 
the farmers. 

A lot of the so-called “objective measurements” we now have are 
not objective. There is a lot of human element in them, too. 

I think that we need to get truly objective measurements. We 
need to get measurements which describe cotton in terms of specific 
quality factors that mean something to the mills, but we are not 
there yet, by a long ways. 

Mr. Poacr. What do you think about mechanical sampling? I 
know that you have a provision in the bill. What has been your 
experience? I know that 10 or 12 years ago I went to Stoneville and 
thought that they had a machine that was ready to move right out 
and sample cotton at the gin, which would eliminate many of these 
sharp practices which you find. 

Do you find that you can do it with mechanical sampling ? 

Mr. Wuriraker. We are in trouble on that, too, Mr. Poage. Me- 
chanical samplers will work, but the trouble is that you cannot install 
them in the gins and forget all about them and get a representative 
sample. 
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We have done some inspecting of all kinds of sampling. As soon 
as we started inspecting mechanical samplers we found that they 
were not sampling all the way through the bale. Our studies, and 
commonsense, for that matter, tells us that the most likely place to 
find off-quality cotton in the bale is the bottom side. That is the 
first cotton that goes into the press. The cotton in the top side of 
the bale may also vary in quality from the bulk of the bale because 
sometimes it comes from the next load or trailer. 

So the two sides of the bale are the most likely places for the quality 
to differ. 

Automatic samplers do not always take samples from these sides 
of the bale. In fact, there have been articles published in the trade 
journals saying that the automatic sampler would eliminate two- 
sided bales. 

One of the samplers in particular is having trouble getting a sample 
close to the top side of a bale, especially on the big bales. They are 
certainly not foolproof. 

If somebody wants to tamper with them he can certainly do it. 

However, we have hopes there, too. 

The difficulty that albaset has with a mechanical sample is that he 
can buy one and if the sampler is working right he gets a representa- 
tive sample of the bale, but the trouble is that when he starts to sell 
that bale of cotton he has to sell against the sample cut from the sides. 
If there is a difference in the two sides, he is in difficulty. 

Mr. Poace. I see some of our cotton trade representatives are here 
in the room. I have never been able to understand why in the long 
run that the law of averages would not take care of most of the 
problems of samples, if you ‘had mechanical samplers working prop- 
erly. I can understand that somebody might tamper with the ma- 
chine. You are not then going to get a true representation of the 
bale of cotton. I concede that. 

Assuming that we get a true representation in the way of a sample, 
[ have never understood why, if that one sample was all we ever got 
and all the trade had to be on that one ie why would that not 
take care of it? . 

If the law of averages there does take care of it for wheat, why 
could it not do it in cotton ? 

Mr. Wutraker. We are perfectly willing for the cotton to be sold 
all the way through on the first sample. “Whenever someone takes 
additional] ‘samples from a lot of cotton and starts culling it, the man 
who gets the culled portion of the cotton is in trouble. He does not 
get the average. One gets the low part, and the other gets the high 
part. 

Mr. fe rE. Of course, that is true. And that is poor sampling 
again. I do not know just how it would work, but I know that in 
many countries in this world they do not cut their cotton up. They 
put the bagging around it, and the bagging stays around it until it 
geet the mill. Ofcourse, they do not get the fineness that the Ameri- 

‘an mills get. But I have seen with my own eyes that in certain for- 
elgn mills | they did not ever take a sample. They do not do anything 
except to determine the type and the kind of cotton. They do not 
want to see it. They buy it and open it, and they do not make any 
tests or do anything. 
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I do not want to say that I want to see us adopt that practice, but 
it is done—I know it can be done. I have seen a lot of cotton, with- 
out the bagging all cut to pieces. 

Mr. Wuiraker. I will say that we shipped a lot of cotton on lend- 
lease based on the Smith-Doxey class and we got very few complaints 
about the quality of the cotton ‘from the European mills. That is the 
only experience of this kind I know of. 

Mr. Poacr. I am just interested in the general subject, which has 
nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. Wuiraxker. Of course, we are, too. We would like to see the 
system improved. I wish that we could cut down on the number of 
grades and the number of samplings. 

Mr. Poager. I realize that you are going to tell me that you did not 
want to class out those light spots. 

Mr. Wuiraker. I am going back before that time. I am talking 
about when we started classing—before the question of differences 
for light spots came into the picture. Of course, the reason we were 
pressured into classing was that there was a price distinction being 
made by the trade. 

Mr. Poace. I recognize the problem. However, are we in Govern- 
ment not encouraging, instead of trying to improve the classes of the 
trade—are we not just inviting them to become supercilious in their 
demand ? 

Mr. Wurraker. They are not very pleased with us most of the time. 
Everybody is unhappy with us much of the time including the farmers. 

Mr. Jones. I have a couple of questions. 

I think that I know the reason why, but as to this section EF at the 
bottom of page 2, where it says that- 


For any person knowingly to submit more than one sample from the same bale 
of cotton for classification under this act, except a second sample submitted 
for review classification 

I imagine that the reason that is in there is to prevent anybody from 
presenting two samples from one bale and maybe representing that 
it came from two different bales. Is that the purpose of that? 

What would be the reason that you could not permit two samples 
from the same bale, if it was identified as being from the same bale? 

Mr. Wuiraker. That section is designed to cover the situation 
where a sample is sent in and the farmer is dissatisfied with the 
classification. He is entitled to only one free classification under the 
Smith-Doxey Act and instead of asking for a review, which he has to 
pay for, he submits another sample. 

If the sampler wants to be a little irregular he can doctor up a sec- 
tion of the sample, or throw away part of it. 

Mr. Jones. Do you cover that in another section ? 

Mr. Wuiraker. Yes. 

And then there is this question about the variation in quality within 
the bale, and the variation in the classing. If he has three classes, he 
picks the best; he does not get the average that Mr, Poage is talking 
about. 

Mr. Jones. Are you putting this in here just as a protection against 
the classing service, so that you will not be embarrassed by having two 
samples coming in from the same bale and, possibly, getting two 
different classes from the same bale ? 
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Mr. Wuitaker. Not particularly. We think that you will get a 
fairer class for all concerned if you get one class rather than sending 
in two or more samples and picking the best one. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you one other question. 

Where in the law does it provide for a penalty—is there not some 
protection against the person willfully doctoring or sending in a sam- 
ple that is not representative of the bale, whether it is pulled from 
another bale or from that same bale—do you not have a penalty in 
the law for that ? 

Mr. Wuriraker. There is nothing in the act at this time that relates 
particularly to this kind of irregular sampling. 

Mr. Jones. Is there not some general law which would cover fraud 
in this type of classing ¢ 

Mr. Wurraker. I think Mr. Krause should answer that. 

Mr. Krause. The only legislation that exists in this field are the 
general statutes dealing with fraud. They are not particularly suit- 
able, because this presents some very specialized problems. In other 
words, in other statutes dealing with the classing or grading of com- 
modities, where we have those, we have specific criminal sanctions. 

The purpose here is to provide similar specific sanctions for the 
specific problem that is here presented. 

Mr. Jones. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. As I understand it, the man sending in the second sam- 
ple under the Smith-Doxey Act, of course, can do all of the sampling 

1e wants, but it only means that he cannot have that bale classed 
under the Smith-Doxey Act except for one sample. Is that not all 
that it means 4 

Mr. Wuiraker. Yes. 

Mr. Poage, He cannot send in several samples / 

Mr. Wirraker. No. 

Mr. Poacr. Why can we not confine it and keep anybody from cut- 
ting a bale of cotton and put a stop to some of that? I know that the 
trade may insist that this is impractical, but why could we not put 
a stop to taking more than one sample from a bale of cotton ? 

Mr. Wurraxrr. So far as I know, you could. 

Mr. Poacre. Would it not be about the most effective way of stop- 
ping the abuses which have grown up in cutting samples ? 

Mr. Wriraker. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Why is it fair to encourage having everybody take 
another sample from a bale? What would you say if we wrote in 
here a provision forbidding the taking of more than one sample from 
a bale of cotton ? 


Mr. Wurtaker. We would follow the law. 

Mr. Poace. I know that you would. 

Mr, Wurraxer. Of course, if we have some form of mechanical 
sampling, it might be better where you have two or three samples 
taken at. one time, and to save a couple of them. Then you would 
have extra samples if the classer makes a mistake or something hap- 
pens on the identification, or you have a clerical error. 

And then you have the situation in which a bale stays around for 
a year or two and we know that it is turning yellow. You need 
another sample there. And even with the mechanical sampler, if you 
stored the extra sample under one set of conditions, and the bale under 
another set of conditions, the sample may not be representative. 
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I saw an arbitration in Houston on that very point. The cotton was 
sold on actual samples, and they did not match the bales any more, 

Mr. Hermecurcer. May I ask one question, please / 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Hemmureer. Mr. Whitaker, I notice that you say that you 
folks classify 95 percent. Who does the other 5 percent ? 

Mr. Wuiraker. That 95 percent is classed for the farmer, 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Then you classify virtually all of the cotton 
placed in the Commodity Credit Corporation under the price support 
programs? Is not some of this classified by the marketing service? 

Mr. Wurraxer. Yes, sir. There is some cotton that is classified on 
a fee basis for the loan. A farmer who does not have his cotton 
classed under the Smith-Doxey program may obtain this classifiica- 
tion. That 95 percent is under the Smith-Doxey Act. 

Mr. Hacen. Is the 5 percent represented by the Greenwood, Miss.. 
Co-op classification ? 

Mr. Waurraker. The agreement which we have with the Staple Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association is for the Smith-Doxey class. I am talk- 
ing about cotton that is not classed under the Smith-Doxe vy Act. Some 
of it is not. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. About what is the cost for a ginner to put 
in the machinery necessary for this mechanical sampling, do you 
know ? 

Mr. Wartaxer. I am not sure. I think they sell for about $5,000, 

Mr. .Jonrs of Missouri. How generally is it used now ? 

Mr. Wurraxer. I am not sure of the number. There are more than 
150 in operation. There are two places where they use it quite a lot— 
in California and in the high plains of Texas. 

Mr. Gatuines. You come in now and are asking for this provision. 

We had the “A” and “B” program in 1959 and will have it in 1960. 
Why did you not ask for this legislation 5 years ago? 

Mr. Wurraker. We probably should have had it. Nothing in par- 
ticular has happened right now. 

It has been a gradual thing. More and more of the cotton is being 
classed. The classification is also being used more, not only for Gov- 
ernment programs, but for sales purposes. Sampling becomes more 
and more important as time goes on. 

Mr. Garuines. How many more men would be required to follow 
through here with this provision of the bill? 

Mr. Wuiraker. I would like to have Mr. Krause correct me on this 
if necessary but I do not think that it would take a single person more. 

I think the only thing that this bill will do in those rare instances of 
sampling irregularities, and I anticipate that there will be very few 
of them, is to put the Department in a better position to take care of 
them. 

Mr. Kravse. Of course, the U.S. attorneys around the country, the 
Department of Justice, essenti: ally, would be charged with the enforee- 
ment of this type of bill. 

We in the Department would, of course, have some responsibility 
to investigate and to refer the matter to the U.S. attorneys. 

It is very difficult to tell just how much that would cost, because we 
have a staff that is engaged in similar activities under other statutes. 
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1 would think that the staff, probably, could handle this along with 
that other work. 

Mr. Garutnes. The district attorneys are not going to move until 
they have in their hands concrete evidence which is placed there by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Kravse. That i is quite right. 

Mr. Wurraker. Would you ‘like for me to show you an example— 
a sample of cotton of the sort of thing that we are talking : about ? 

Mr. GATHINGs. Yes. 

Mr. Wurraker. May I come up and present it to you? 

Mr. Krause. I did want to complete what I was saying. In any 
statute of this a it is very difficult to anticipate just how much it 
would cost. I would say it probably would not be very substantial 
at the outset, and it might be handled by our present staff. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(Showing of samples. ) 

Mr. Garuines. I wish you would explain for the record just what 
vou told us here, because I am sure that the reporter did not get 
that. 

Would you explain just what you told us with respect to that 
sample ¢ 

Mr. Wuitaker. This is a sample from a bale of cotton that was 
received from a mill through a merchant. The merchant bought it. 
We classed it on the two outside pieces, which are Strict Midling. 
The inside of the bale, the inside three-quarters of the bale, was below 
grade. 

Mr. Garnines. By below grade you mean what ? 

Mr. Wurraker. A $50 or $60 difference. 

Mr. Garuines. You will not make a loan on that kind ? 

Mr. Wurraker. No, no. There would be no loan on it. Any cot- 
ton that is what we ordinarily call “BG”—below grade— is not eligi- 
ble for price support. And this is certainly BG. 

Mr. Garuines. Or wasty cotton 4 

Mr. Wurraker. Wasty isa little different. . 

Mr. Garuines. Explain the difference between “wasty” and “BG” 

Mr. Wriraker. Wasty cotton is defective in staple. It is the very 
dark color that is largely involved in this sample here. 

Wasty cotton is cotton that is immature and is weak or irregular in 
staple. 

Wasty cotton usually has a low micronaire reading. On spinning 
tests it shows about 50 percent more mill waste, and the yarns are 
below grades of yarn. But the strength of the yarn is fairly good. 

Usually the micronaire reading is 2.6 or lower. 

Mr. Garnines. And for any violation under the various subsections 
of this proposal, it states— 


shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 


A misdemeanor is suftici ae do you think ? 

Mr. Wuiraker. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Garnines. If the man should be fined $100 or $500, he may 
not be given a sentence of days, or he may get a greater fine, depending 
upon the circumstances ? 

Mr. Wuiraxer. Yes. 
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Mr. Garnines. Are there any questions? If not, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Wairaker. Thank you. 

Mr. Krause. Thank you. 

Mr. Garnines. At this point, we will incorporate into the record 
the report of the Department, dated March 21, 1960. 

Do we have a copy of that? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Yes, we do. 

(The report, dated March 21, 1960, follows:) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1960. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: There is transmitted herewith, for consideration of the 
Congress, proposed legislation amending the Cotton Statistics and Estimates 
Act. 

The act, entitled “An Act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect 
and publish statistics of the grade and staple length of cotton,” 1927 (44 Stat, 
1372) (known as the Cotton Statistics and Estimates Act), was amended by 
the act entitled ‘An Act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to provide 
for the classification of cotton, to furnish information on market supply, 
demand, location and condition and market price for cotton and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 13, 1987 (50 Stat. 62) (known as the Smith-Doxey 
amendment). 

The Smith-Doxey amendment provides a free cotton classification and market 
news service to groups of farmers organized to promote the improvement of 
cotton. More than 90 percent of total U.S. ginnings are classed each year for 
farmers under this program. The cotton classification memorandums issued 
to farmers are used in marketing a large volume of the cotton produced each 
year. These memorandums are also acceptable as evidence of the quality of 
the cotton when farmers place their cotton under Commodity Credit Corporation 
price support loans. 

To help insure an accurate classification of bales of cotton and to maintain 
the integrity of the classing service, it is absolutely necessary that samples of 
cotton submitted for classification be drawn, handled, and submitted in accord- 
ance with the Department regulations governing the program. Samples are 
drawn from the bales by bonded samplers at gins or by employees of public 
warehouses. These samplers are visited during periodic sampling inspections 
by Cotton Division employees of the Department. Violation of sampling regula- 
tions and irregularities are discovered from time to time through these inspec- 
tions and by other means. Despite the flagrant nature of some of these viola- 
tions and irregularities, the Smith-Doxey amendment contains no penalty 
provision. 

In view of the tremendous volume of cotton affected by the sampling and 
classing operations, there is a definite need for a criminal penalty provision 
applicable to violations and irregularities with reference to sampling of cotton 
for classification in connection with the Smith-Doxey program. 

The proposed bill, a draft of which is attached, contains three sections: 
(1) a section defining sampling offenses; (2) an appropriate penalty provision, 
and (3) a provision construing the act, omission, or failure of any agent, etc., as 
the act, etc., of the principal. Inasmuch as the Smith-Doxey amendment of 
the Cotton Statistics and Estimates Act comprises sections 3a, 3b, and 3c of the 
act, and since section 3d embodies an amendment unrelated to the Smith-Doxey 
program, it is thought proper to number the proposed amendments, 3c—1, 3c-2, 
and 3c-3, respectively. 

It is believed that the enactment of the proposed legislation will not entail 
any substantial additional cost. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis. 
sion of this proposed legislation to the Congress for its consideration. 

A similar letter is being sent to the President of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. T. Benson, Secretary. 
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A BILL To amend the Act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and publish 
statistics of the grade and staple length of cotton, as amended, by defining certain 
offenses in connection with the sampling of cotton for classification and providing a 
penalty provision, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Act entitled “An Act author- 
jzing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and publish statistics of the grade 
and staple length of cotton,” approved March 3, 1927, as amended (44 Stat. 
1372; 50 Stat. 62; 55 Stat. 181) is amended by inserting between section 3c and 
section 3d the following new sections: 

“Seo. 3c—1. It shall be unlawful— 

“(a) For any person sampling cotton for classification under this Act 
knowingly to sample cotton improperly, or to identify cotton samples im- 
properly, or to accept money or other consideration, directly or indirectly, 
for any neglect or improper performance of duty as a sampler. 

“(b) For any person to influence improperly or to attempt to influence 
improperly or to forcibly assault, resist, impede, or interfere with any sam- 
pler in the taking of samples for classification under this Act. 

“(c) For any person to alter, or cause to be altered, any sample taken 
for classification under this Act by any means such as trimming, peeling, 
or dressing the sample, or by removing any leaf, trash, dust, or other ma- 
terial from the sample. 

“(d) For any person knowingly to cause, or attempt to cause, the issu- 
ance of a false or misleading certificate or memorandum of classification 
under this Act by deceptive baling, handling, or sampling of cotton, or by 
any other means, or by submitting samples of such cotton for classification 
knowing that the cotton has been so baled, handled, or sampled. 

“(e) For any person knowingly to submit more than one sample from the 
same bale of cotton for classification under this Act, except a second sam- 
pled submitted for review classification. 

“(f) For any person knowingly to operate or adjust a mechanical cotton 
sampler in such a manner that a representative sample is not drawn from 
each bale. 

“(g) For any person knowingly to violate any regulation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture relating to the sampling of cotton made pursuant to 
section 473c of this Act. 

“Src. 83c-2. Any person violating any provision of section 3c—1 of this Act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 3c-3. In construing and enforcing the provisions of this Act, the act, 
omission, or failure of any agent, officer, or other person acting for or employed 
by an association, partnership, corporation, or firm, within the scope of his 
employment or office, shall be deemed to be the act, omission, or failure of the 
association, partnership, corporation, or firm, as well as that of the person.” 





SECTION 3—H.R. 11144 AND H.R. 12115 
EXTRA LONG STAPLE COTTON MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. Garuines. We next have H.R. 11144 and H.R. 12115, which 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(H.R. 11144 and H.R. 12115 are as follows :) 


{H.R. 11144, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To extend the minimum national marketing quota for extra long staple cotton to 
the 1961 crop 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 347(b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by changing the provision in 
the last sentence to read as follows : 

“Provided, however, That the national marketing quota for the 1960 and 1961 
crops of such cotton shall be not less than 90 per centum of the 1959 marketing 
quota for such cotton.” 


{H.R. 12115, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To extend the minimum national marketing quota for extra long staple cotton to 
the 1961 crop 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 347(b) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by amending the provision 
in the last sentence to read as follows: “Provided, however, That the national 
marketing quota for 1960 and 1961 crops of such cotton shall be not less than 
90 per centum of the 1959 marketing quota for such cotton.”. 


Mr. Garutines. I also desire to include in the record at this point 
the report from the Department dated May 11, 1960, addressed to the 
chairman, Mr. Cooley. 

(The letter dated May 11, 1960, follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1960. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of March 17, 
1960, for a report on H.R. 11144, a bill “to extend the minimum national market- 
ing quota for extra long staple cotton to the 1961 crop.” 

The Department favors the enactment of this bill. 

The bill changes the proviso in the last sentence of section 347(b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to provide that the 1961 na- 
tional marketing quota for extra long staple cotton shall not be less than 90 
percent of the 1959 national marketing quota for such cotton. This would estab- 
lish the same minimum national quota for the 1961 crop of such cotton as that 
established for the 1960 crop under Public Law 86-341. 

The 1959 national marketing quota for extra long staple cotton was 73,989 
bales. The 1960 national marketing quota for this cotton was 66,590 bales. If 
this bill is approved the 1961 national marketing quota would be 66,590 bales. 
Under present law the 1961 national marketing quota for such cotton would 
probably be around 36,000 bales. Such an abrupt reduction would have a 
very adverse effect on the producers of this cotton. 
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On August 1, 1959, the Commodity Credit Corporation owned 71,328 bales of 
extra long staple cotton and had an additional 40,709 bales of stockpile cotton 
available for sale, making a total of 112,037 bales. On March 11, 1960, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation owned 54,209 bales of this cotton, had made loans on 
28.442 bales of 1959 crop cotton, and had 34,407 bales of stockpile cotton available 
for sale, making a total of 117,058 bales. Thus, there has been only a small 
increase in CCC stocks during the current marketing year. By August 1, 1960, 
ccc stocks of this cotton are expected to be as low or lower than a year earlier. 

Our domestic producers of extra long staple cotton have voluntarily accepted 
a lower price support level than producers of most other price-supported com- 
modities. In addition to the 10-percent reduction in quotas from 1959 to 1960, 
under present law it appears that domestic producers of extra long staple cotton 
would be required to reduce their operations about 45 percent from 1960 to 1961. 
We do not feel that our domestic producers should be required to make such a 
drastic reduction. 

Representatives of consuming mills and the producers of extra long staple 
cotton are jointly sponsoring a thorvugh study of price levels at which such 
cotton can be made competitive and other matters relating to development of a 
sound program for such cotton. They have employed an independent economist 
to make this study and it is understood that his report will be completed by about 
September 1, 1960. 

Extra long staple cotton grown in this country is currently more nearly 
competitive pricewise with foreign competitive growths than was the case last 
year. Therefore, in view of the study now being made and the fact that stocks 
of this cotton available for sale by CCC on August 1, 1960, are expected to be as 
low or lower than on August 1, 1959, it is felt that this bill proposes a satisfactory 
solution for the 1961 crop. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Garutnes. Our first witness is Mr. F. Marion Rhodes, Direc- 
tor of the Cotton Division of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION, 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOE A. MOSS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, CSS, US. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Department does not have a prepared statement on this bill. The bill 
provides that the 1961 national marketing quota for extra long staple 
cotton shall not be less than 90 percent of the 1959 national marketing 
quota for such cotton. This would establish the same minimum 
national quota for the 1961 crop as we had for the 1960 crop. 

If we go back a little bit, the 1959 national marketing quota for 
extra long staple cotton was nearly 74,000 bales. The 1960 national 
marketing quota for this type of cotton was reduced to about 66,500 
bales. 

If this bill should be enacted by Congress we would, in 1961, have a 
quota of about 66,500 bales again. 

Mr. Hagen. How much is this bringing in each year? 

Mr. Ritopes. We are still bringing in the maximum amount each 
year of this particular type of cotton which is about 85,000 or 86,000 
bales. If no action is taken by Congress and we are compelled to use 
the existing legislation it would appear at this stage of the game that 
we would have to reduce the national marketing quota for 1961 down to 
about 36,000 bales which you can see would be a very, very drastic 
reduction. 
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Mr. Poace. Do we not have a treaty with Peru and Egypt that 
somehow allows them to bring in that amount of cotton ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. The United States has import quotas established for 
a total of about 95,000 bales of extra long staple cotton. A part of 
that is set aside for cotton shorter than 13¢-inches and another part 
for tanguis cotton, produced only in Peru, which is not really com. 
petitive with our cotton in this country. This set-aside reduces the 
total imports down to about 82,500 bs ales of the type of cotton which 
competes with our extra long staple grown in Arizona 

Mr. Poacr. Does that all come from E gypt? 

Mr. Ruopes. Most of it, the Sudan get a part of it. It is baseq 
on the total quota. Whoever gets here first gets their part of it, but 
as a rule the bulk is Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. Poace. What justification is there for reducing our own pro- 
duction without putting a proportionate reduction on these impor- 
tations ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I think that you will remember a little over a year 
ago the the Department of Agriculture requested a hearing before 
the Tariff Commission with a view of getting this import quota re- 
duced. Such a hearing was held, I believe, in April of 1959. The 
Tariff Commission recommended to the President that no relief be 
granted, and that was approved by the President, so that is the last 
attempt that was made to try to get a reduction in the import quota, 

Our question here now is whether we are going to have to reduce 
our acreage in the States that grow this cotton. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. It seems to me that something 
ought to have been done. I know that the Department of Agriculture 
could not do it, but it seems to me that the President and the Tariff 
Commission simply did not give it the consideration that it should 
have had. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to point out that we are recommending 
approval of this proposal, and that is based, primarily, upon the fact, 
I would say, that the Commodity Credit Corporation has approxi- 
mately the same amount of cotton now that we had on August 1, 1959; 
in other words, even though you did permit this increase in 1960, it 
looks like we are going to end up just as well as we were a year before, 

Mr. Poace. You will have the same amount of extra long staple 
cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. On August 1, 1959, we owned about 
71,000 bales of extra long staple cotton, and there were about 40,000 
bales of stockpile cotton available, a total of about 112,000 in Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s inventory. 

We only own about 51,000 bales. There are about 26,000 bales 
under loan; and there are about 34,000 bales stockpiled, which gives 
us 112,600 bales. In other words, we have held our own, despite the 
fact that in 1960 special legislation held the national quota at 90 
percent of the 1959 quota. We are just recommending that you give 
the same relief in 1961 that you gave in 1960. 

Mr. Gatuines. Would you give us the acreage in extra long staple 
cotton as of the Korean days, and do you have it by years, too? 

Mr. Ruopes. In the war years? 

Mr. Gatutnes. Let us start back in 1952, how many acres of long 
staple cotton did we have then? 
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Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I will have to furnish that for the 
record. I have it available in my office, but I do not think that I have 
it with me. ' : 

Mr. Garuines. If you had those figures, it might be well to put 
them in the record. 

Mr. Ruoves. We can supply it for the record. I find them here now, 
Mr. Chairman. Ponpe 

Starting back in 1950, the acreage in cultivation on July 1 was 
104.600; in 1951 it was 65,400; in 1952 it was 108,200; in 1953 it was 
93,600 ; and in 1954 it was 35,700; in 1955 it was 33,300 5 in 1956 it was 
43,500; in 1957 it was 84,000; and in 1958 it was 79,600. ' ' 

In 1959 we had 70,822 acres. And then under the recent bill, which 
Congress passed, that was reduced in 1960 to 64,766. And if this bill 
is passed you would have for 1961 about 63,740 acres allotted. 

There would be a slight difference in the acreage allotment for 1960 
and for 1961 due to the fact that the national quota is converted to the 
national allotment by using the average yield for the 4 preceding years. 
There is a slight change in the yield used for these 2 years, but it is 
very nominal. 

Mr. Garuines. It is very nominal; yes. 

Under the provision of the law which we now seek to extend one 
year for the crop year 1961, you now have about 112,000 and would 
continue to have that? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is the inventory of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and it would not be increased.  _ , 

Further reasoning behind recommending this for only 1 year is 
the fact that a committee has been set up jointly by the users of extra 
long staple cotton and the producers of this type of cotton. They 
have employed an outside economist to make an independent survey 
and economic report on this subject, and it is intended that after this 
additional information becomes available to try to take a long-term 
look at the extra long staple cotton situation. However, we need this 
1 year in order to give time for that survey to be completed and to 
have time to make the type of analysis that needs to be made. 

I might add that the Department is working with this independent 
group from the trade in this study. 

Mr. Garuines. What was the yield per acre under the 1959 crop; 
what was the actual production? 

Mr. Ruopes. In 1959 the yield? 

Mr. Garurtnes. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. 497 pounds was the yield per acre in 1959. 

I might point out that in determining the 1960 allotment nationally 
we used the yield of 492 pounds per acre, and in determining the 1961 
allotment that would go up to 500 pounds per acre. 

Under existing laws you have to use an average of the 4 preceeding 
years. So it moves forward each year. 

Mr. Garutines. There has not been a great change in the past few 
years as to the yield per acre, has there? 

Mr. Ruopes. Not similar to that in upland cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. Is it estimated that it would be about the same pro- 
duction as the 1959 production, or would it be slightly under the 1959 
production, with the 10 percent cutback there? 
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Mr. Rnoprs. We could expect the 1960 production to be materially 
reduced from production in 1959, because we have 10 percent less 
acreage. 

Mr. Garuines. You do not anticipate any great Increase in yield 
in 1960 over 1959 ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Nearly all of this is grown in irrigated areas where 
you get about the same yield. We would never expect any material 
change in production per acre from one year to the other. 

Mr. Garurnes. When will this committee be ready to report so 
that something definitely ean be worked out? We have been legislating 
with respect to price supports and acreage allotments of extra long 
staple cotton year in and year out. I just wonder when the report 
will be ready. 

Mr. Ruopes. The last report I had from the group was that they 
anticipated having their report ready about September or October of 
this fall. This would give several months then in which to analyze it 
and to try to develop a recommendation for a more permanent type 
program. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hacen. Is this cotton only grown in four States ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Practically all of it is grown in Tex: as, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. .A very small amount is grown in California. 

Mr. Hagen. None is grown in Florida or in the South? 

Mr. Ruoprs. The American Egyptian is grown out in the Southwest 
and Western States. In Florida, Georgia, and Puerto Rico we havea 
little bit of Sea Island and Sealand, but the total does not mean more 
than 100 or 150 bales per year, just enough to be troublesome, but 
we do have to take it into consideration. 

Mr. Hacen. Is it the same gene ral ¢ ‘ategory of cotton / 

Mr. Rwopes. eee 

Mr. Hacen. I understand that the Department has laid down the 
rule which prevents you from disposing of this extra long staple 
cotton under Public Law 480; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No. The Department has issued several authoriza- 
tions for extra-long-staple cotton. However, the Congress passed a 
bill a few years ago to transfer 50,000 bales of extra-long-staple stock- 
pile cotton to the Department. At the time the P resident signed the 
bill, there was a statement issued by the President, in which he said 
that none of this cotton would be sold at reduced prices for export. 
If that is what you are talking about or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Hacen. Was that not the effect of the staple length restrictions 
in the Public Law 480 barter contract recently approved with India? 

Mr. Ruopes. That has been done in that case and in others, where 
certain countries desire to obtain quantities of cotton. Agreements 
between governments provide that cotton of such and such a staple 
length will be eligible under an authorization. This is true in the case 
of India. It has been true in some other cases. 

Mr. Poacr. May we go off the record ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Hacen. This particular policy was not dictated by India, but 
rather by the State Department. I understand that there is prohibi- 
tion against bartering CCC cotton if it is over 114g or something like 
that in staple length, is that true? 
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Mr. Ruopes. It is true that the upland cotton authorization issued 
under Public Law 480 as to India provides for specifications as to the 
staple lengths between thirteen-sixteenths of an inch and 114g inches. 

These authorizations are issued in the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Mr. Hacen. | was not referring entirely to “India. but rather to our 
gener: al barter policy on cotton with respect to staple length which 
appears to be overly solicitous to E gypt. 

Mr. Ruopes. | might mention, Mr. Chairman, that recently there 
was an authorization issued under Public Law 480 for 5,700 bales of 
extra-long-st: iple cotton to go to Pakistan. 

Mr. HeiMBuRGER. May I follow this with a question ¢ 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Heimpurcer. | take it from that, that long-staple cotton is now 
on the surplus list and eligible for sale under Public Law 480, under 
title I. Isit also on the list eligible for bartering ¢ 

Mr. Ruoprs. Yes, 1 am sure it is. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. You are sure it is. 

Mr. Garuines. Have you had any further movement under Public 
Law 480 of extra long st: iple? 

Mr. Ruopes. The only active case we have at this time is this one to 
Pakistan of 5,700 bales. I have no knowledge of any other country 
indicating any interest in the extra long staple cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. That is the only sale since Public Law 480 was writ- 
ten last year ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. During this year, yes, sir. We have had others in the 
ast. 

Mr. Hagen. Was there not some difficulty in the possible sale to 
Spain about some months ago where the Department refused to make 
long-staple cotton available to Spain ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I cannot answer you, Mr. Hagen. I am not just close 
enough to that. I would not want to say yes or no, because I do not 
know. 

Mr. Garuines. If there are no further questions, we the nk you very 
much, Mr. Rhodes. 

The next witness listed here as Mr. John C. Lynn, legislative direc- 
tor of the American Farm Bureau Federation. We will be glad to 
hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Lynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. At this time I would like 
to file this statement as if I had read it and to make about three com- 
ments in the interest of saving time, if I may. 

Mr. GATHINGs. ms ou may. 

Mr. Lynn. The Farm Bureau appreciates the opportunity to pre- 
sent a very brief statement with regard to H.R. 11144 and H.R. 12115. 
We favor the enactment of these bills. 

These bills provide that the 1961 national marketing quota for 
extra-long-staple cotton shall not be less than 90 percent “of the 1959 
national marketing a for such cotton. This, in effect, would ex- 
tend for another year, through 1961, Public Law 86-341. The 1959 
national marketing gute for extra-long-staple cotton was 73,989 
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bales. The 1960 marketing quota was 66.590 bales. Under the pro- 
posed legislation the quota would be the same in 1961 as in 1960. 

For the first 8 months of the current season, disappearance of this 
cotton is over 115,000 bales. This confirms the substantial increase in 
demand for extra-long-staple cotton reported by trade sources. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation’s inventory of this cotton hag 
been reduced by almost 26,000 bales during this period. Even if we 
take into account the amount of extra-long-staple cotton under loan, 
there has been no buildup in CCC stocks. And with a continuation of 
the strong demand for extra-long-staple cotton for the remainder of 
the current marketing year, we can look forward to smaller stocks of 
this cotton in the hands of CCC this August 1 as compared with last 
year. 

Under the present law the national marketing quota would be 
about 36.000 bales in 1961. We believe such a drastic reduction in 
acreage that would be necessary under such a decreased quota would 
permanently disable the extra-long-staple cotton industry in the 
United States. 

The domestic producers of extra long staple cotton have come 
before the committees of Congress on several occasions and asked that 
their price support level be reduced so as to make their cotton more 
competitive. We are encouraged over the fact that great strides are 
being made in increasing consumpiton of extra long staple cotton. 
We understand that a committee has been established representing 
producers and the consuming mills to do further research on the prob- 
iems of making extra long staple cotton more competitive as to both 
quality and price. 

Farm Bureau thinks that the rate of imports of extra long staple 
cotton into the United States is higher than it needs to be, considering 
the fact that the U.S. producers of this type of cotton have demon- 
strated their ability to produce efficiently. On several occasions we 
have recommended an investigation and action by the Tariff Commis- 
sion under the provisions of section 22. We believe the case for action 
under provisions of section 22 is quite clear; however, the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1959 decided against a favorable recommendation in this 
regard. We are still hopeful and will continue to work to get an- 
other hearing before the Tariff Commission in order that the case of 
the extra long staple cotton producers can be reconsidered. 

For your information, we are attaching to this statement a copy of a 
letter to Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse, indicating 
our continued desire for section 22 action with regard to the imports 
of extra long staple cotton. 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1960. 
Mr. True D. Morse, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Morse: We wish to again express our concern in regard to the extra 
long staple cotton situation. 

We sincerely believe that prompt action is necessary by the Department of 
Agriculture if a Tariff Commission recommendation and a Presidential decision 
under section 22 is to be obtained before marketing quotas are established for 
next year. 

The extra long staple cotton producer has cut his price almost in half during 
the past 9 years, a period of rising—not declining—prices. His current price 
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would have been competitive with the price of imported fiber in every year prior 
to marketing year 1957. For example, in August of 1957 Egyptian Karnak was 
selling 40 percent under its 1951 price. Despite this fact, in a little over a year 
the world market price dropped by another 50 percent. 

The manipulation which have caused this unrealistic pricing situation are 
difficult to ascertain. But the result has been disruption and thwarting of the 
purpose of the U.S. Goverment program on extra long staple cotton. 

We are aware that in July 1959 the Tariff Commission found no disruption to 
the program by a 3 to 2 vote. The three Commissioners making this de 
termination felt that it was not the intention of Congress that the reduction of 
imports be made a “cardinal feature” of the agricultural program. The same 
decision stated that it was important for domestic mills to have an adequate 
supply of extra long staple cotton at fair prices. We believe that the Depart- 
ment should have little difficulty in establishing that the reduction of imports 
is not a “cardinal feature” of this program and that the program is specifically 
designed and is accomplishing the objective of providing an adequate supply of 
extra long staple cotton at fair prices to our domestic mills. 

Two important changes have occurred since the Tariff Commission decision 
in July 1959: (1) Congress has enacted a special provision for the temporary 
relief of the extra long staple cotton producer; (2) at the time the Tariff Com- 
mission decision was made, quantities of foreign produced extra long staple 
cotton were in bonded warehouses awaiting the August 1, 1959, quota date. 
The Tariff Commission’s decision seemed to place great weight on the latter 
point and stated that a curtailment of imports would “impose severe hardship 
on importers and mills * * *,” 

Such a situation does not exist at the present time. However, we run the 
risk of working under such a handicap if the Department of Agriculture delays 
in requesting the Tariff Commission to reopen its investigation. 

There is every indication that extra long staple cotton production is efficient 
in the United States and is competitive under normal marketing conditions with 
foreign growths. In addition, intensive promotional efforts are expanding the 
consumption. The program for extra long staple cotton can demonstrate that 
high price Supports are not the answer in obtaining increased net income for 
American farmers. Proper application of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act will permit such a demonstration. To disregard the clear purpose and 
intent of section 22 on the other hand could jeopardize the whole future of our 
foreign trade policy. 

Very truly yours, 
JouUN C. LYNN, Legislative Director. 

Mr. Lynn. First, we approve these bills which have the effect of 
extending this extra provision to the 1961 crop. 

Second, we have been pressing for about 3 years to get some action 
by the Tariff Commission with regard to the importation of extra long 

‘ S = 
staple cotton. 

We think that if there ever has been a good case under section 22, 

. . . = 
this is it. 

Here we are continuing to import at a rate far in excess of our 

. . = . . 
(domestic production. And we are going to continue to press the 
Department of Agriculture to ask again for another hearing before 
the Tariff Commission, because we believe this is a good case. 

ry . . . . cand 

rhe third point that T would like to make is that I would hope 
that the report. of this committee would emphasize the need for the 

port of t voulc 
Department of Agriculture, under Public Law 480, to push the sale of 
thissurplus and extra long staple cotton. 

I do not know that anybody knows how much we have got. or not. 
As you know, we had this stockpile that was accumulated during the 
war, part of which has been released, part of which has not, but, never- 
theless, it is hanging over the market. And we believe that a lot of 
this cotton is low quality and could be advantageously sold under 
Public Law 480. 
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We believe it is very necessary, Mr. Chairman, to ath a good 
strong suai of this extra long sti aple cotton. We believe these 
producers are doing everything possible to try to produce quality— 
they are increasing their consumption and their production. 

Mr. Garurncs. How much increase in ¢ onsumption ? 

Mr. Lynn. 25,000 or 30,000 bales this year, based on the first 8 
months—maybe 25,000 or 30,000 bales increase in consumption. 

Mr. Garuines. What percentage would that be? 

Mr. Lynn. This would be in the neighborhood of 20 percent, I ex- 
pect, increase in consumption. I am sure that the Cotton Council 
have these figures better in mind than I have. 

Mr. Garnincs. Wecan get those figures from them. 

Mr. Lynn. They are doing a good job. At least, we ought to allow 
our own producers to produce as much as we import. 

This concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Garnines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hacen. Is this imported long staple cotton enjoying a price 
advantage ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, it enjoys a price advantage. As you know, Egypt 
peddled its crop all over—you know, some to Russia, and other places. 
And they were selling grades of cotton at 30 or 35 cents a pound, if my 
recollection is correct, while our price support was at 53 cents. So this 
is one of the cases that we tried to make to the Tariff Commission— 
that you could almost—that this is dumping under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Poace. Which long staple do they want, do they want extra 
long, or the short, the inch and a thirty second? Would not the one 
bring as much as the extra long? 

Mr. Lynn. About that, I think, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Hacen. Is there any export subsidy on this? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir, there is not. We have never had an export 
subsidy on extra long staple. 

Mr. Hacen. Is that statement true of that which is consumed in 
the domestic mills for oversea sales. We have a subsidy paid the 
mill for cotton, that is, upland cotton that goes into goods that are 
sold abroad. 

Mr. Ruopes. In order to be eligible for the export subsidy on the 
manufactured products it must be made of upland cotton. 

I would like to make one comment on the price question. I did 
a little checking back yesterday. It would appear right now that 
Egypt with that kind of cotton, which is about comparable in quality 
with our cotton, that we are selling here, is at $40 to $45 a bale below 
our cotton price. You can get it for that decrease. 

Mr. Garutnes. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Lynn. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. 

Mr. Garutnes. We would like now to hear from Mr. Rhodes, of 
Arizona. And this is on H.R. 11144. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Ruopes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always a pleasure 
to appear before this suibcommittee and, in fact, all of the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

I want to thank you for conducting these hearings to help an in- 
dustry which, in my opinion, deserves “about as much as any industry 
I know of. 

The producers of long staple cotton have for many years been in 
a situation whereby they have been trying to increase the consump- 
tion of their own produc ts in what 1 would regard to be the best tra- 
ditions of the American free enterprise system. 

They have banded themselves together in an association. They 
have taxed themselves a certain amount per bale in order to make the 
use of long staple cotton more popular, and have been rather suc- 
cessful in this endeavor. 

Of course, it would seem to be unjust that the people who have paid 
their money to popularize the use of this pata na might, really, be 
popularizing the use of a foreign product, as well as their own. How- 
ever, knowing that this would be the situation they have, neverthe- 
less, went into the business of trying to get people to know what long 
staple cotton is and to use more of it. 

The Supima Association was organized some years ago, and has 
had as its objective the promotion “of the use of long staple cotton. 
This is completely a producers association. However, it has had 
liaison with groups of processors and, also, with the people who mar- 
ket long staple cotton, both here and abroad. 

The situation now, Mr. Chairman, is—and I am sure other wit- 
nesses have testified to this—that unless this bill or a similar bill is 
passed there will be a very drastic reduction in the acreage for this 
next year. It will necessitate many growers of long staple cotton 
leaving the business of growing long staple cotton. It will, in effect, 
nullify the work which “has gone on by the Supima Association and 
the individuals of it as far as popularizing this product is concerned, 
because they will not be able to stay in the business of producing. 
And, therefore, of course, will not, probably, stay in the business of 
trying to popularize the produc t. 

Mr. Garurnes. Right at that point, I wish Mr. Heimburger, that 
you would put in the record the law under which the long staple 
cotton is covered, to show just what that is. I believe that the De- 
partment testified on this, but if you will put in the record the pro- 
vision of the law affecting the acreage allotments as to the extra long 
staple cotton, I think that it would be helpful. 

Mr. Heimpurcer. Would you like that to be inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Garuines. At this point in the record, yes. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I will do so. 

(The document entitled, “Long Staple Cotton,” section 347(a) 
follows <a 

LONG STAPLE COTTON 


347. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this section, the provisions of 
the Part shall not apply to extra long staple cotton which is produced from pure 
strain varieties of the Barbadense species, or any hybrid thereof, or other 
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similar types of extra long staple cotton designated by the Secretary having 
characteristics needed for various end uses for which American upland cotton 
is not suitable, and grown in irrigated cotton-growing regions of the United 
States designated by the Secretary or other areas ete by the Secretary 
as suitable for the production of such varieties or types. 7 U.S.C. 1347(a), ) 

(b) Whenever during any calendar year, not later than Oc tober 15, the Secre- 
tary determines that the total supply of cotton described in subsection (a) for 
the marketing year beginning in such calendar year will exceed the norma} 
supply thereof for such marketing year by more than 8 per centum, the Secre- 
tary shall proclaim such fact and a national marketing quota shall be in effect 
for the crop of such cotton produced in the next calendar year. The Secretary 
shall also determine and specify in such proclamation the amount of the na- 
tional marketing quota in terms of the quantity of cotton described in sub- 
section (a) adequate to make available a normal supply of cotton, taking into 
account (1) the estimated carry-over at the beginning of the marketing year 
which begins in the next calendar year, and (2) the estimated imports during 
such marketing year: Provided, That beginning with the 1961 crop of extra long 
staple cotton, such national marketing quota shall be an amount equal to (1) the 
estimated domestic consumption plus exports for the marketing year which be- 
gins in the next calendar year, less (2) the estimated imports, plus (8) such 
additional number of bales, if any, as the Secretary determines is necessary to 
assure adequate working stocks in trade channels until cotton from the next crop 
becomes readily available without resort to Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks. The national marketing quota for cotton described in subsection (a) far 
any year shall not be less than the larger of thirty thousand bales for a number 
of bales equal to 30 per centum of the estimated domestic consumption plus ex- 
ports of such cotton for the marketing year beginning in the calendar year in 
which such quota is proclaimed: Provided, however, That the national market- 
ing quota for the 1960 crop of such cotton shall be not less than 90 per centum 
of the 1959 marketing quota for such cotton. (7 U.S.C. 1847(b).) 

(c) All provisions of this Act, except section 842, subsection (h), (k), and (1) 
of section 344, the parenthetical provisons relating to acreages regarded as hay- 
ing been planted to cotton, and the provisions relating to minimum small farm 
allotments, shall, insofar as applicable, apply to marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments authorized by this section: Provided, That the applicable penalty 
rate for such cotton under section 346 shall be the higher of 50 per centum of 
the parity price or 50 per centum of the support price for extra long staple 
cotton as of the date specified therein. (7 U.S.C. 1347(c).) 

(d) Unless marketing quotas are in effect under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the penalty provisions of section 346 shall not apply to any cotton the 
staple of which is one and one-half inches or more in length. (7 U.S.C. 1347 
(d).) 

(e) The exemptions authorized by subsections (a) and (d) of this section 
shall not apply unless (1) the cotton is ginned on a roller-type gin or (2) the 
Secretary authorizes the cotton to be ginned on another type gin for experi- 
mental eect or to prevent loss of the cotton due to frost or other adverse 
condition. (7 U.S.C. 1347(e).) 


Mr. iiss: The effect would be that the 1959 national marketing 
quota of 73,989 bales, and the 1960 national marketing quota of 66,- 
590 bales would be reduced in 1 year to run 36,000 bales, which is a 
reduction of over 50 percent of the 1959 quota. And is somewhat 
less than 50 percent of the 1960 quota. 

So I am sure that the experienced members of this subcommittee 
ean readily see that absorbing an acreage loss like this, represented 
by the reduction in the marketing quota, would be more than the 
producers could stand and, undoubtedly, would necessitate many of 
the producers, in fact most of them, getting out of the business of 
producing long staple cotton. 

I do not think it is necessary to repeat to this subeommittee the 
fact that in times of emergency long staple cotton is a commodity 
greatly to be desired: that it, certainly, behooves us to retain some 
sort of a base, at least, of production in the event that it might be 
needed in future national emergencies. 
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Mr. Garuincs. What have been its uses in the past, other than in 


parachutes for defense ? 


Mr. Ruopes. It has many other uses, involving national defense, 
that is, it has other uses than that. It can be used, in fact, was used 
for automobile tire cords, as I understand it. It has many uses which 
we regard as being of a defense use. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask Mr. Rhodes a question. What is 
the total domestic use of long staple cotton ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I will refer to my illustrative namesake. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the total domestic use of the domestic long 
staple cotton ¢ 

Mr. F. Marton Ruoves. It is at 115,000 bales. It has varied from 
100,000 up to as high, I think, 128,000 bales, but our current estimate 
for this year is 115,000 bales. 

Mr. Hagen. Is there any established export ? 

Mr. F. Marton Ruopes. We are making exports this year at 5,000, 
but we have had only 1 or 2 years in history where we exported any 
apprec iable amount. And we do not foresee any appreciable : amount 
this year, that is, in way of increase. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Your estimate does not take into account the past In- 
dian trade ? 

Mr. F. Marton Ruopes. That is the estimate. The authorization 
to Pakistan, which does not have to be shipped until December 1961 
is not within that. We do not know how much will go out prior to 
August. 

Mr. Poacr. Nobody buys for dollars, do they ? 

Mr. F. Marton Ruopes. There has not been any since back in 1957. 
I think that we did sell some one year, during the Suez crisis, when 
we exported quite a little, something like 5,500 bales, but it was only 

very unusual circumstances that brought that on. I do not think that 
you can anticipate this year or next year to have such. 

Mr. Joun J. Riropes. I might point out that in the letter of the 
Department of Agriculture, addressed to Hon. Harold Cooley, dated 
May 11, 1960, that they said the increase of stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was very small last year, even though it was neces- 
sary to pass legislation similar to this to make the 1960 marketing 
quota about equal to that of 1959. So the prospects er in fact, the 
hearsay of _ legislation is such that the increase in stocks will be 
very small, if any, at all. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. Mr. Rhodes of the Department gave us that 
information. 

Mr. Joun J. Riropes. IT have nothing further. 

Mr. Garnutnes. We thank you very much. 

The next witness is a representative of the National Cotton Council, 
Mr. J. Banks Young. We will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF J. BANKS YOUNG, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman, I havea very brief statement that I will 
file for the record. 
Mr. Garnines. Without objection that may be done. 
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(The prepared statement of J. Banks Young, National Cotton 
Council of America, follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is J. Banks Young. I am Washington 
representative of the National Cotton Council of America, which has its heaq- 
quarters in Memphis, Tenn. 

The cotton council fully supports the legislation before the subcommittee 
providing for a 1-year extension of the minimum national marketing quota for 
Extra Long Staple cotton. At the council’s last annual meeting, a resolution 
calling for the development of a long-range program for Extra Long Staple 
cotton was unanimously adopted. Among other things, that resolution specified 
that such program should seek to establish and maintain Extra Long Staple cot- 
ton production in the United States on a permanent and sound basis with a 
minimum allotment of 64,776 acres. 

Mr. Chairman, you and the members of this committee are familiar with 
Supima Association, the organization of Extra Long Staple cotton growers, and 
its efforts to increase the consumption of American grown Long Staple cotton. 
Due almost exclusively to factors over which U.S. farmers have no control and 
with which they cannot compete on their own, the national acreage allotment 
for this cotton has fallen from the level of about 89,000 acres in 1957. 

In order to prevent a drastic cut in acreage and give the Extra Long Staple 
growers time to work out a long-range program, the Congress established for 
1960 a minimum national marketing quota of 90 percent of the 1959 level. 

The growers are making progress in their program. First, they have in- 
stituted a study of the domestic consumption picture. Something is wrong 
with the census reports of consumption. For example, for the first 8 months 
of the current marketing year, census reports of domestic consumption and 
exports failed to account for 34,000 bales of this cotton which has “disap 
peared” since last August 1. In other words, the supply (August 1 stocks, 
plus 1959 crop, plus imports) exceeds by 34,000 bales the quantity which the 
census reports as having been consumed and exported, plus the quantity on 
hand on April 1. If this cotton has been actually consumed by cotton mills 
in this country, but erroneously reported as upland consumption, the statistical 
picture is such that perhaps an increase instead of a reduction in the long 
staple allotment would probably be justified. 

Another indication of strength in the long staple picture is the fact that 
currently the Government’s holdings of extra-long-staple cotton are about the 
same as they were on August 1, 1959. This means that the “trade” has bought 
a quantity just about equivalent to the 1959 domestic production plus imports, 
The amount of long staple which still remains in the CC loan has been offset 
by purchases from CC inventories and the stockpile available for sale. By 
August 1, it is almost certain that the Government stocks will be lower than 
a year earlier. 

The long staple growers are asking that the minimum marketing quota estab- 
lished for 1960 (90 percent of 1959) be continued for the 1961 crop year. This 
is 10 percent less than the acreage which produced a quantity of cotton that 
has actually moved in the trade channels during the first 8 months of the current 
marketing year. 

This legislation is vital to the welfare of our domestic long staple industry. 
We strongly urge that this committee and the Congress approve it at the 
earliest possible date. We appreciate this opportunity of presenting our views 
to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman, the cotton council supports the enact- 
ment of the bills extending for 1 year the minimum marketing quota 
for extra- long-staple cotton. There are three reasons. 

One of these is that there is, apparently, something wrong with 
the consumption statistics. 

I have a table here which I wish to make available to the committee 
to show just what is happening. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 
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(The table, dated May 3, 1960, entitled, “U.S. Supply and Distri- 
bution of Extra Long St: aple Cotton,’ ’ follows: ) 


U.S. supply and distribution of exrtra-long-staple cotton, Aug. 1, 1959- 
Apr. 2, 1960 
1,000 bales 





Supply : 
Stocks, Aug. 1, 1959 en camille aieretaate ta eee ee tina Son 
Imports a bs , oo et 
Production ee = por epetetcne eee 
Total ; ‘ wierasohi nie area 301. 1 
Distribution : 
Consumption (8 months)°__----- ihc entitle acetal ial 80. 2 
Exports (8 months)*__--~-~- ie hich sk Lins ek chs Nell es clad selbst ea 1.5 
Stocks, Apr. ~ 1960__- ite —— sa ill td> inseae tas sein es stent ets Quin eh Gx Gs 6 hin ey eeenet ada antes 185. 4 
Total : ti d.. eee ss 
Disappearance unaccounted for by reported consumption ‘and exports. aed 34. 0 


1JIncludes Tanguis. 

2Census is currently revising this figure upward. 

3Census figures currently understate exports since 3,259 bales were exported to Pakis.iuiu 
under a Public Law 480 authorization during this period, according to USDA. 

NoTES.— 

(1) CCC stocks reduced from 71,323 to 51,652 bales from Aug. 1 to Apr. 13. 

(2) Stockpile reduced from 40, 709 to 34,407 bales from Aug. 1 to Apr. 13. 

(3) Through Apr. 29, 1960, 35,263 bales had been placed in loan; 8,395 had been with- 
drawn ; leaving 26,868 bales in loan. 


Source: Bureau of Census, 

Mr. Youna. The stocks on August 1 of this cotton were around 
146,400 bales. Imports were 85,600. The production was 69,100 
bales which makes a total supply of 301,100 bales. 

Through the first 8 months of the current year consumption, as re- 
ported by the Census Bureau, was 80,200 b: les and exports were 1,500 
bales. Stocks as of April 2, 1960, were 185,400 bales. This gives a 
total distribution of 267,100 bales. 

There is a 34,000-bale discrepancy here. 

In other words, supply exceeds distribution by that amount. There 
is some thought that the consumption might be understated by an 
amount equivalent to the 34,000 bales of cotton that has been ¢ onsumed 
by mills and reported as upland, instead of long staple, consumption 
of long-st: iple cotton is reported at 34,000 bales below its actual level. 

The estimate that Mr, Rhodes gave you, of course, is based on the 
official statistics, but there m: iy be something wrong with the report- 
ing system. And that is one of the things that the study group 
to which reference has been made is working on. 

The second point which was covered by Mr. Rhodes is that the 
trade has purchased the equivalent of both the crop and the imports 
for the current period, and by the end of the year we feel like the 
trade will have bought more than the crop and the imports. This 
would leave the Commodity Credit Corporation stocks on August 1, 
this year lower than they were on August 1 last year. 

I have a table here which summarizes that information, which I will 
put into the record. Mr. Rhodes went over the figures. 

Mr. Garnines. That will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 
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(The document entitled “Government Stocks of Extra Long Staple 
Cotton” follows:) 


Government stocks of extra long staple cotton 


i 

Date CCC-owned Stockpile ! Loan Total owned 

stocks | or controlled 

I a 71, 328 40, 709 112, 067 
a 8 Bh ee = ‘ 51, 652 34, 407 26, 868 112, 927 
A mount shown is remainder of 50,000 bales released from strategic and critical materials stockpile in 1957, 


NorTe.—It is readily apparent from the above that CCC stocks have not been built up so far this season, 
As a matter of fact, the trade has purchased an amount practically equivalent to the 1959 crop of 69,094 bales 


and imports of 85,600 bales under the quota. 


Mr. Youne. The third point is the study which the industry is 
making. Mr. Rhodes has referred to that. I do not see any necessity 
of going into that any further. 

I have an analysis of the foreign situation which was prepared by 
our Foreign T rade Division which I would like to make available for 
the record, if you would like to have it included. I have copies of this 
for the committee. 

Mr. Garuines. That will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document dated April 4, 1960, entitled, “Foreign Extra Long 
Staple Cotton Situation” follows :) 


ForREIGN Extra LONG STAPLE CoTToNn SITUATION 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Demand for extra-long-staple cotton continued at record levels during the 
first half of the current season; however, foreign producers still face large 
supplies currently and an uncertain future demand. Supply and demand rela- 
tionships since 1956 have remained fairly well in balance due to the 1957-58 
crop failure in Sudan and the exceedingly heavy Communist purchases in 1958-59 
and during the first half of the current season. Although foreign producers 
have recently been successful in their sales effort, much of the success has been 
dependent on Communist purchases and the need among the free world countries 
to build up stocks. The demand built on Communist purchases on one hand and 
stock replenishment on the other has not been large enough to reduce stocks 
in exporting countries. 


Eatra long staple cotton: Free foreign supply and distribution * 
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COTTON 53 


An examination of the supply and demand trends for extra long staple cotton 
clearly indicates that present production levels are considerably higher than 
the average demand for such cotton. Indications point toward continued large 
crops and increasing surpluses in the years ahead unless Communist purchases 
continue high and prices remain competitive with upland types. 


PRODUCTION 


Production of extra long staple cotton in free foreign countries expanded 
raipdly through the 1958 D9 season. Higher yielding varieties in Egypt plus 
expanded acreage in the Sudan and Peru contributed to a record production 
of 1,860,000 bales in 1958-59, nearly twice average production for the 3-year 
period, 1953-55. 


Extra long staple cotton: Free foreign production 


{1,000 bales] 


Season beginning Aug. 1 
Country 





| | 


1953-55 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 ! 
Egypt 530 614 | 851 1, 180 1, O86 
Sudan > 364 554 165 | 527 | 600 
Peru = 65 108 | 107 129 130 
Others s 27 29 33 25 26 
Total. " oun 986 1, 305 1, 156 1, 861 1, 842 





1 Tentative estimate. 


Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee, 


The outlook points toward a leveling off of production at this exceedingly high 
level over the next few years. Egypt is continuing the shift toward higher 
yielding varieties which in part will offset possible reductions in area because 
of acreage restrictions. Sudan can be expected to continue to expand acreage 
but the pace might slow due to difficulties in fiaancing irrigation projects. Peru 
probably will show no significant expansion in production over the next few 
years. Other countries produce small amounts which have not varied substan- 
tially in recent years. 

OFFTAKE 


Free world consumption statistics of extra long staple cotton are not available 
for all countries but it is evident from the disappearance figures of producing 
countries that consumption trended downward through 1957-58. It appears, 
however, that the trend was reversed during the latter half of 1958—59 as extra 
long staple cotton became competitive with long staple Uplands on a price basis. 
Whether the improvement will continue will be determined largely by price 
levels and general textile demand. 

While free world demand for extra long staple cotton contracted, there has 
been a sharp expansion of purchases by Communist countries capped by pur- 
chases of about 650,000 bales during the 1958-59 season. The increasing ex- 
ports to Communist countries have been a significant factor in postponing the 
extra long staple cotton surplus crisis and have enabled the producing countries 
to work off a large part of the surplus stocks each season. Since Communist 
purchases are influenced by political considerations, future trends are uncertain. 


STOCKS 


Stocks of extra long staple cotton in the free foreign world have changed little 
from year to year over the past few years; however, there have been significant 
shifts in stocks between producing and importing countries. 

At the beginning of the 1953 season stocks held in producing countries were 
about 690,000 bales. These were reduced sharply as importers stocked up due to 
rising prices and the Suez crisis and by August 1, 1956, producing countries 
only held approximately 300,000 bales. Importers began to reduce stocks in 
face of declining prices during the 1956-57 season and this trend persisted until 
the middle of the 1958-59 season when prices stabilized. 
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During the latter half of 1958-59 season, stocks were built up somewhat by 
importing countries, however, purchases were not sufficient to move surpluses 
from producing countries, whose stocks increased to about 680,000 bales. With 
importers having slightly heavier stocks and producers having a surplus, it ig 
probable that stocks in the free world are at a record level. 


PRICES 


Prices of foreign produced extra long staple cotton increased from 1953-54 
through 1956-57, but then began to soften and declined significantly until March 
1959, reaching a low of 29.5 to 32 cents per pound. Prices began hardening 
when the importers decided a bottom had been reached and started stocking 
cotton. The upward trend in prices was moderate until December when Com- 
munist countries began to purchase sizable quantities of Egyptian cotton, 
These purchases accentuated the trend and price quotations from all three pro- 
ducing countries rose substantially until the first week in February 1960. Since 
the peak in early February, price quotations have declined about 6 cents for 
Sudanese and Egyptian varieties. It appears that prices have temporarily 
stabilized, however, the heavy movement of Sudanese cotton during the market- 
ing season may cause further declines. 


Extra long staple cotton prices 


[Cents per pound] 





Period Peru, Pima | Sudan, G5S | Egypt, Kar. 
No. 1 | | nak, F.G, 

: oa | ie ode aiid 

1056-57......... elena i 63. 61 69. 33 | 72.11 

1957-58____- ate 49.19 48. 51 49. 57 

1958-59___.___- ‘ 35.70 | 34. 5Y | 35. 70 
1959-60 | 

I ies wae 37. 05 | 35. 90 38. 10 

Septem ber J . 38. 03 35. 84 | 37. 05 

ars tar to): ; | 38. 81 35. 64 | 36. 89 

November..._- atk Bn an eas : 3¥. 10 | 36. 43 | 38. 69 

December : : ; | 42.03 | 40.18 41, 87 

January 46. 36 | 44.71 | 47.53 

PN di55 5 ci eke Se ices a8 gira 47.89 | 44.87 | 52. 56 
March: | | 

| ee Fete : , 47.30 43. 86 51. 68 

10___- 7 ; neanideeds 45. 65 | 43.51 | 49.93 

i: 47. 60 42. 05 | 47. 60 

Peeks citese seen b al 47.60 | 40). 59 | 48. 36 





Source: International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
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COTTON 55 


U.S. supply and distribution of extra long staple cotton * 


{1,000 bales] 








aT | 
| 1958-59 | 1959-40 
pus cata ait aintlcisteeseleinemailedl plate eee 
ii 
Supply: | 
Stocks, Aug. |! 
4 merican-Egyptian.-...........-......-...-.. Lbs ath em bidbids bebahe 115.9 | 122.2 
Consumption, estimated _-.-.----- oe RE aaa 14. I 7.4 
Publie storage Z aduiend én biuddedadlin 101.8 2115.0 
1 —|— — — 
Egyptian ‘ idea btenendbenneutitaamenedhennbetindawas 8.0 18.0 
Consumption, estimated_-. it hai em . oe ea 1.3 9.9 
Public storage. ‘ ‘ sede bb witiw ut ebhideountes ee< - 3.7 | 8.1 
Peruvian ; ‘ pose ones i 3.6 6.2 
Lnenbocnkevess hendetpeacetincent 
Consumption, estimated 3.4 6.1 
Public storage 2 | 1 
Total ; 2 i npidsbmbidch adavuaapddtoied é 127.5 146.4 
Imports. -. . é 4 pnb Shek S adh ot et bene te cgtins oneed cemrebes | 85. 6 85. 6 
Production " ata eae : thine nngeunnwatical 81.9 69.1 
Supply = Kodi vanckitesunebbnide db ehhee | 295. 0 301.1 
' - a 
Distribution | 
Consumptior 
American-Egyptian. ‘ tied sae badd dad 45.7 a on 
Egyptian... ‘ = sé ial tt eT 43. 6 |-~ aes 
Peruvian -. scan stage ela enaaadl ant 19.5 |- _ 
———---—-|— i id 
Total és die tice ing Li otitah slbpaaabe j b 108. 8 | 115.0 
Exports -- - vahbleests SOR EO 22. 8 | 5.0 
Stocks, July 31 soit Sinai aoe 147.4 | 181.1 
Distribution pibéu aid b. casitlatutss mareeht l 279.0 | 301.1 
Excess supply pe 4 eid Te eta awksoe ek 
i Includes Tanguis 
2 Includes 72,000 bales CCC stocks and 41,000 stockpile cotton held by CCC, CCC stocks 52,550 and 


36,662, total 89,212 bales as of Mar. 30, 1960. 


NOTI Through Mar. 25, 1960, 34,535 bales of American-Egyptian cotton had been put in loan; 5,538 
I 


bales had been withdrawn; lea\ ing 28,997 bales in loan 


Source: Bureau of Census and USDA, 


Mr. Youna. We feel that, certainly, these three points, Mr. Chair- 
man, amply justify the extension for an additional year of the mini- 
mum quota and support the enactment of the legislation. 

That is all I have. 

I would like to say that the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute would like to furnish for the record a statement in support of 
these bills. They will have the statement ready sometime this after- 
noon or the first of the week. 

Mr. Garuines. It will be made a part of the record without objec- 
tion. 

(The statement of the American Cotton Manufacturer’s Institute 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DONALD J. May, Director, ECONOMIC INFORMATION, THE AMERICAN 
CoTToN MANUFACTUREKS INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
appreciates the opportunity to file a rather brief statement on the extra long 
staple cotton problem. 

The members of this committee are, of course, aware of the fact that the de- 
velopment of the extra long staple cotton industry in the United States came 
about through the cooperative efforts of producers and users of extra long 
Staple cotton. 
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We have seen in the establishment of the extra long staple cotton industry g 
fine example of the application of research in the selection and breeding of seed, 
and in the preparation of processing of these special cottons. 

Along with the research efforts carried on by the Department of Agriculture 
and by cotton growers there has also been a carefully planned promotion pro- 
gram designed by the Supima Association of America to improve the quality 
and increase the consumption of extra long staple cotton. 

The extra long staple cotton industry has been in the forefront of other agri. 
cultural groups in the application of promotional programs and good marketing 
practices which would enable the industry to continue on a sound and permanent 
basis and meet the competition from other consumer products. In the last year 
or two there has been considerable concern over the future of the extra long 
staple cotton industry. This concern has been brought about largely by factors 
outside the industry. 

Last year, extra long staple cotton producers and users recognizing the im- 
portance of establishing the extra long staple cotton producing industry on a 
permanently sound basis, set up a joint committee to study the industry’s 
potential. 

Currently this committee has employed an expert economic analyst who is mak- 
ing a thorough study of production, consumption, pricing, promotion, and other 
factors which will develop for the first time a reliable and thorough picture of 
the industry’s prospects. The preliminary results of this study are not expected 
to become available until a later time this year. When the results of the study 
do become available they will permit thorough discussion and evaluation of the 
industry. 

This cooperative and sincere effort to determine all the facts and to assess the 
real potential of this industry will provide a basis for understanding the pos- 
sibilities of future growth in the industry. However, in view of the fact that 
there is a likelihood of some reduction in the size of the 1961 acreage allotments 
under the present Government price support program, there is a strong need for 
temporary legislation to carry the industry through the next year. 

In consideration of these and other factors, the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute urges the committee to approve the Gathings’ bill to prevent a 
cut in the acreage allotment for extra long staple cotton for the period indicated, 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any questionsof Mr. Young? 

Mr. Hermpcrcer. May I inquire of Mr. Young? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Hermevrcer. I see by your figures that on April 29, 1960, there 
were still 34,407 bales remaining in the stockpile. How is this stock- 
pile of cotton being disposed of, if it cannot be exported ? 

Mr. Youne. It can be exported, but there is no export subsidy. It 
is being offered by the Commodity Credit Corporation at the larger 
market price or 105 percent of the current support price, priced in 
the warehouse, where it is located. So it is sold in the same general 
manner as Commodity Credit Corporation owned stocks which were 
acquired by it through price-support operations. 

Mr. Poace. Why does not anybody buy that, is it because they have 
to pay more for this than they do for the fore ‘ion stocks? 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Poage. I think it is a matter of grade. Some years 
the qualities that the trade might want for a particular end use are 
not produced in sufficient qui intities. Then too the price differential 

between these stocks and the ec rop 1s re ‘lat ively smal] 105 pe reent. 
Buyers can acquire cotton from the Commodity Credit C orporation, 
either the stoc ‘kpile cotton or the owned cotton. They can acquire 
that for just a very small amount more than what they would have 
to pay for the crop at the time it was produced. It is a matter of 
quality, primarily. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any further questions? Are there any 
questions of other witnesses with respect to their statements. 
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COTTON 57 


Mr. Younc. Might I take just a minute to refer back to Mr. Poage’s 
question of Mr. Whitaker about cotton quality and cotton classings? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Younc. For 2 or 3 years now the cotton council and the cotton 
industry have been trying to get a greatly expanded research program 
underway to develop a gr: ading sy stem that is objective and that meas- 
ures more than the color and the foreign matter. We were successful 
last year in getting an appropriation of $200,000 to work on the har- 
vesting and ginning problems of cotton qu: lity. That work is being 
done in Mississippi. 

About $75,000 was made available for the current fiscal year for a 
pilot plant operation at Clemson. 

We do not know precisely what has happened to the cotton, nor 
why. We do know that there is hidden damage to the fiber. That 
fact is being developed by the spinning tests at Clemson. 

Control lots of cotton harvested and ginned in a certain manner 
coming to Clemson are being run through these spinning tests, and 
they are showing wide v ariations in the cost of manufacturing the 

yarn and in the strength and the uniformity of the yarn and the quality 
of the yarn. 

Ww e need to go further in processing. A mill test made about 214 
or 2 years ago indicated that all the quality differences, could not be 
detected, even in the yarn. The cloth had to be woven, bleached or 
dyed, finished before all of the quality differences could be detected. 

So we need weaving and finishing facilities added to the pilot plant. 

Then after we have found out about the quality differences by 
running the fiber through the processing machinery, we need to take 
lots of those fibers and to study the fiber itself. These are basic studies 
to find out just what is in the fiber that causes these differences in 
the quality of the yarn and the quality of the cloth. And then we 
need to develop instruments to measure those differences. 

We requested of the Appropriations Committee this year almost 
$1 million to expand this program. The House Committee report 
specified that these spinning tests, which are incidentally, running 
about 18 months behind, be increased by $150,000 by shifting some 
funds. They specified that the work on the basic fiber research, the 
weaving and spinning facilities, and instrument development, totaling 
$700,000 be carried out under Commodity Credit Corporation con- 
tracts, since this does have a great bearing in the disposition on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks. 

We are very happy that we have been able to get as much attention 
to this problem, and as many funds for the coming fiscal year as we 
have. 

Our technologists believe that in a matter of not too many years we 
may come up with a much improved method of grading cotton which 
will take into consideration maturity, strength, uniformity, as wel! 
as get at this problem of ginning and harvest damage, and point the 
finger at the processes that cause it and suggest means of avoiding it. 

Mr. Poagr. Are you not suggesting as to the strength that nobody 
pays for the strength, and if they do not, why do we need to bother 
with producing strength—nobody pays for it ‘currently. 

Mr. Youna. I think that it is because it is difficult to make that 
test. We do not have the simplified machinery whereby that can be 
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done readily. That is one of the things we need to get at in this | 


research and instrument development that I mentioned. 

Mr. Poace. Do you mean to say that you think that somebody would 
pay for it if it were possible to determine it ? 

Mr. Youna. We believe so. 

Mr. Poace. I do not believe that anybody will pay for it now. 

Mr. Youne. Certainly, that may be correct but we hope and we have 
good reason to believe that there is a good possibility of developing 
instruments which will measure all of these factors that are commonly 
referred to as character, in addition to staple length and foreign mat- 
ter, and that they can be incorporated in the grades. They certainly 
need to be. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. You say that nobody is paying for the 
strength. That is what you said to Mr. Poage, did you not? I under- 
stand he said that, but at the same time, it has been my understanding 
that they do pay attention to the character of the cotton. I havea 
very good friend who states that buyers are paying more attention to 
the character of their cotton, and while they are not paying any more, 
they are using a greater selectivity when they are buying the cotton to 
see that they do get this particular character. Is that not true? 

Mr. Youne. That is true. I think it is difficult to say what they are 
paying for and what they are not paying for. We do know that in 
certain years that cotton from a certain producing area will command 
a premium. That is because of these factors which the trade describes 
as character that I mentioned. It is a combination of those factors. 
They have bought lots of cotton and have run tests on it and they find 
that it has the qualities that they want and they will pay a premium 
for it. I believe they are paying premiums for strength in some 
instances. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. I think that they not only are paying a 
premium but they are using this selectivity. I think that there will be 
tendency in the trade to try to play down the factors that they are 
using as measurements to reflect certain things for fear that it will add 
to the official classification which would cause it to command a greater 
price. I think that they are developing their own techniques and that 
they are taking into account the things we are talking about. here, and 
that cotton which is being developed which has those characteristics 
is being purchased first, and they buy that cotton. 

Mr. Younea. That isall I have. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Young. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Heimburger wants to summarize some informa- 
tion he has. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. HEIMBURGER, COUNSEL, HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Hermeurcer. Chairman Cooley has received from Mr. W. K. 
Shaw, Jr., of the E. A. Shaw & Co., Inc., a cotton firm in Boston, 
Mass., a letter containing supporting statistical material which ex- 
presses opposition to H.R. 11144, which was the bill originally referred 
to the committee. The chairman in reply to Mr. Shaw’s letter told 
him that his views would be presented to the committee at the time 
that this matter was brought before it. 
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Mr. Shaw says that he is opposed to the bill in its present form and 

roposes that the bill be amended to do two things—to require that 
the Department of Agriculture export long-staple cotton competi- 
tively, as it does short-staple cotton, or upland cotton, and that an 
additional duty be imposed on foreign cotton; that is, foreign long- 
staple cotton coming into the United States to make it competitive in 
this country with our domestically grown long-staple cotton. 

He points out that while the United States is relatively a large 
supplier of short-staple cotton on the world market, that if we ex- 
ported all of our exportable surplus long-staple cotton we would only 
provide about 10 percent of the world’s consumption in the export 
movement of long-staple cotton, and that, therefore, subsidizing the 
export of our surplus long-staple cotton into the world markets would 
not have any appreciable effect on the markets of other countries. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. 
Shaw’s full letter go into the record at this point. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, that will be incorporated in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


E. A. SHaw & Co., INC., 
Boston, Mass., April 29, 1960. 
Re H.R. 11144 to extend through 1961 the 1960 national marketing quota for 
extra long staple cotton. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Coo_ey: It was a pleasure and most reassuring to receive your per- 
sonal reply of April 11 to my letter of the 5th on the above legislation. I wish 
to thank you very much for your consideration. 

Although opposing the passage of H.R. 11144 in its present form, I am in the 
last part of this letter suggesting an amendment to it which would do more than 
anything else to help the Pima farmers, liquidate CCC Pima stocks, and save 
the taxpayers’ money. 

The purpose of section 347(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
was to guarantee the farmers a reasonable minimum acreage and above that 
minimum to adjust the size of the crop to satisfy a probable potential demand 
and the requirements for an adequate working stock. 4 

H.R. 11144 and 8. 3294 would make 64,800 bales the national marketing quota 
of domestic extra long staple Pima cotton for the 1960 and 1961 crops. This 
would abrogate for 1961 the economic policing effect of section 347(b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. A similar bill has already been passed 
for the 1960 crop and acreage allotments granted in accordance. Why was the 
1960 crop included in H.R. 11144 and 8. 3294 if the previous passed bill was 
constitutionally legal? 

The aim of the attached comparative statistics is to enable one, first, to under- 
stand the present economic position of domestic extra long staple Pima cotton, 
and, secondly, to project the probable results from producing in 1960 64,800 
bales and in 1961 64,800 bales. 

It has been intimated by the proponents of this legislation that annual con- 
sumption of foreign and domestic extra long staple cotton is around 150,000 
bales. That this is at least 20,000 bales too high seems apparent from the fact 
that the import quota for extra long staple cotton is 82,500 bales and the Census 
Bureau reports consumption for domestic Pima for the past two cotton seasons 
has averaged 44,876 bales and to date this season is running at an annual rate 
of 40.981 bales. 

It has been rumored that the actual domestic consumption of Pima has been 
greater than reported by the Census Bureau. That any such error has had no 
important statistical results is easily demonstrated by the attached comparative 
statistics showing 


(1) The movement of Pima in and out of CCC stocks and resulting stocks. 
9) 


(2) A check of the Census Bureau’s consumption figures by comparing 
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their reported carryover figures with carryover figures computed by Sub 
tracting the sum of exports and the Census Bureau's questioned CODSUMp. © 
tion figures from the total seasons’ supply of Pima. q 


One should note that during the two preceeding cotton seasons, new entries 
into the CCC stocks have materially exceeded sales from these stocks thereby 
drastically increasing the CCC Pima inventory. To date this season, CCC saleg 
have just about equaled the unredeemed Pima loans to farmers of which the 
CCC has not yet taken title. ie 

However during this period and particularly to date this season, there hag) 
been a marked change in the qualities comprising the CCC inventory. Almost 
all No. 4 grade and lower qualities have been sold and have been replaced By 
higher grades priced substantially higher than the lower grades. For example, 
No, 2 grade is priced some 10 cents per pound or $50 per bale higher than Noy 
5 grade. Farmers have therefore sold their low grades and turned their high 
grades over to the CCC where such cottons have been frozen by the noneomse 
petitively high price which the CCC has to ask for them. 4 

To continue to grow Pima crops exceeding the potential demand will only comm 
pound the future damage to Pima farmers from excessively large Pima stoekg 
If price supports should be removed, these excessive stocks would result ip 
ruinously low prices to the farmers. No plan has been promoted to liquidate 
successfully either our present excess stocks of extra long staple cotton or thos@ 
that apparently will be produced if H.R. 1144 and 8, 3294 are passed. : 

May I respectfully urge that, therefore, such legislation be not passed or, if 
Congress desires to do so, that it be amended in such a form as to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain a Pima export subsidy thag 
will permit domestically grown Pima to be sold for export at competitive 
world prices for extra long staples: and that an additional compensatory duty 
shall be imposed on imports of foreign textiles made from extra long staples 
cottons, 

The current CCC Pima inventory is less than 10 percent of the annual world 
production of extra long staple cotton. 

We have seen how successful has been the use of an export subsidy in prow 
moting the export of American upland cotton. Foreign competitors have oe 
jected because American exports of upland cotton comprise a substantial pem 
centage of the world exports of short cotton. 

However, neither the CCC inventory of extra long staple cotton nor that por 
tion of our annual production of such cotton that would be available for export 
is as much as 10 percent of the world exports of extra long staple cottons. There 
fore the exportation of any American extra long staple cotton will have no appre 
ciable detrimental effect on the marketing of other countries’ crops of similar 
cotton. 

It is most probable that the import duty now assessed on importations of 
foreign extra long staple would reimburse the Treasury for from 40 to 80 per 
cent of cost of subsidizing the exportation of 40,000 bales based on current 
price differentials. (Duty receipts on foreign extra long staple cotton import 
are estimated at $1,338,750 consisting of $105,000 at $8.75 per bale on 12,000 bales 
and $1,233,750 at $17.50 per bale on 70,500; $1,338,750 is equivalent to about 
$6.70 per pound on 40,000 bales.) 

I contend that subsidizing exports of American extra long staple cotton will 
have negligible economic and psychological effects on our relations with such 
foreign producers of similar cotton as Egypt, Sudan, and Peru, whereas, were 
we to abolish or drastically reduce our import quota, they would consider it as 
a definite blow to their relations with the United States. It should also be 
borne in mind that the quality of the Pima we would probably export is likely 
to be of superior spinning value to that of a considerable portion of the foreign 
extra long staple cotton that we import. Hence our exports may fetch relatively 
higher prices than the equivalent foreign prices for such lower quality foreign 
cottons as we may import. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. K. Snaw, JE. 


Mr. Garuines. The subcommittee will now go into executive session, 
(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock, the committee proceeded into executive 
session. ) 
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